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HOW MUCH TO PRODUCERS? 


\> LABOR, 
CA TRANSPORTATION, 
SUPPLIES, ~ 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


HE West produces more meat animals, and dairy and poultry products than it consumes; the 
East consumes more meats, butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs than it produces. How to bring 
together producers and consumers that average hundreds of miles apart is one of the nation’s biggest 
economic problems. 
Swift & Company sells meats, butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, hides, glands, sheep skins, and dozens 
of other products and by-products. The money that Swift receives for all of its products is designated 
as its wholesale food and by-products dollar. During 1935, this dollar was paid out as follows: 


74.7 cents went to producers of livestock and other agricultural products 
10.9 “° went for Labor (including wages and salaries) 
3.2 went for Transportation 
mc } went for Interest 
4.3 went for Supplies 
3.8 went for Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, Pensions, Travel- 
ing, Telephone, Telegraph, Stationery, and other expense items 
Retained by Swift & Company: 
_ Depreciation 
a Profit 


100 cents 


Only by continually improving its manufacturing and distributive methods can the company return 
to producers so large a share of the wholesale food and by-products dollar. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States 
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T SEEMS QUITE PROPER in dis- 

cussing the subject assigned to me to 
go back and briefly review the steps 
which led to the introduction of H. R. 
13022 by Congressman Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, last summer. 


Some ten years ago representatives of 
three major beef-breed associations or- 
ganized the Better Beef Association, in- 
terested primarily in a proper recognition 
of quality in beef, and thereby hoping to 
stimulate the demand for high-quality 
animals. This organization urged beef 
grading as the best means of attaining 
its objective. There was an immediate 
and general acceptance of the idea. The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
quite properly became the hub of activ- 
ity, and many of the major live-stock 
organizations of the country, including 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, strongly endorsed the movement. 
These joint efforts were crowned with 
success on May 1, 1927, when under a 
co-operative arrangement officials of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics com- 
menced grading upon request the two 
top grades, prime and choice, and such 
graded beef was offered for sale in nine 
leading cities from Boston to Omaha. 


Packer Grading Complicates Service 


The situation was complicated in the 
fall of 1927 when several of the large 
packers started to grade and brand beef 
on their own account, at the same time 
continuing to furnish government graded 
beef on request. Had it not been for this 
development, there would be little occa- 
sion today to discuss the merits of a 
compulsory grading bill. With a single 
standard of grades, strongly supported 
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by producing, processing, and consuming 
interests, we could well afford to wait 
and not press for basic legislation until 
it became merely a means of holding and 
co-ordinating the ground already won. 

The country soon became convinced 
that if the grading of prime and choice 
beef was desirable, it was likewise de- 
sirable to extend the service to lower 
grades. Just how far to go was a ques- 
tion on which there was honest difference 
of opinion, but experience has already 
shown that the benefits to be derived 
from grading are not confined to the two 
top classes. In a letter from C. V. Wha- 
lin, in charge of the Live Stock, Meats, 
and Wool Division of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, it is stated: 

“Such advantages were found in the 
service that it has been extended at the 
request of applicants to ‘Good’ grade 
beef at practically every point in the 
country where we are grading, and in 
many cases to ‘Medium’ grade beef, since 
it has been found by beef handlers 
through experience that the govern- 
ment’s grade stamp beneficially assists 
in the marketing of the lower classes 
and grades of beef.” 

This year private packer grading has 
even been extended to a fifth grade. Thus 
they answer one of their own strongest 
objections to compulsory grading. 


Over 300,000,000 Pounds Graded 


To me the growth in the volume of 
government graded beef is remarkable 
when one considers that the service has 
been inadequately financed and that the 
packers have pushed their own private 
brands vigorously, in some instances fail- 
ing to co-operate, as we believe they 
should, in the program of government 
grading. For the calendar year 1930, 
70,000,000 pounds of fresh beef and veal 
were graded; for the year 1935, 271,- 
000,000 pounds; for the first eight 
months of the year 1936, 300,000,000 
pounds, compared with 174,000,000 
pounds for the same period a year ago. 
It is estimated that the volume of pri- 
vate packer grading this year will come 
close to the billion-pound mark. There 
is no longer any question as to the suc- 
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70,000,000 pounds entire year 


1930 


174,000,000 pounds first eight months 


1935 


300,000,000 pounds first eight months 


1936 


cess of beef grading. There remains for 
solution only the problem of the most 
practical method—one that will best 
serve both the producer and the con- 
sumer. The processor should be willing 
to co-operate in the development and 
perfection of such a system. 

I should like now to discuss some of 
the objections that have been raised to 
H. R. 13022 and more generally to a 
compulsory grading system. First let 
me say that although the above measure 
was introduced at our special request, 
we have no great pride of authorship in 
it. It is purely tentative in form, it was 
introduced as a basis for discussion and 
education, and your interest evidenced in 
the matter today shows that it is well 
serving that purpose. I realize that the 
grading of beef for a population of 130,- 
000,000 people is a huge task; I do not 
believe that it can ever be an exact sci- 
ence, such as determining the moisture 
content of a sample of corn, or the pro- 
tein or gluten content of a sample of 
wheat. It makes possible, however a 
standard of grades sufficiently exact to 
meet all practical requirements. But the 
greater the obstacles, the more earnest 
should be our endeavor to surmount 
them, and that is the spirit in which the 
range cattle producers of the West are 
approaching this problem. We can look 
back and recall that the Meat Inspection 
Act of 1906 was strenuously opposed by 
the packers; we are told that every move 
to grade agricultural products has had 
to meet the opposition of the processors 
or handlers of the commodity involved. 
I venture to say that all these measures 
are now so firmly established that no 
one concerned, from producer to con- 
sumer, would even think of taking a 
backward step. 


Lower Grades Not Hurt 


There has been doubt expressed as to 
the practicability of extending the sys- 
tem to the lower grades, and opponents 
of the measure have elaborated profusely 
on this point. Aside from the fact, al- 
ready referred to, that packers on their 
own initiative have this year included 
a fifth grade in their private branding, 
as shown in the table on page 107 of the 
thirteenth annual report of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, it seems to 
me the best answer is the actual expe- 
rience at Seattle, where a compulsory 


meat grading act has been in effect for 
almost two years. While the demand for 
the better grades has been stimulated— 
which after all is the real purpose of any 
grading program—it has not been at the 
expense of the demand for or the price 
of the lower grades. Comparisons of of- 
ficial government reports show that the 
prices of the lower grades of carcass 
beef at Seattle have been well in line 
with those obtaining in eastern dressed 
beef markets. This shows that there is 
a real consumer demand for cheap beef, 
coming from those who cannot afford the 
higher priced cuts. If they cannot buy 
these cheaper grades and cuts at a fair 
price, they simply turn to substitutes; in 
fact, they have no other alternative. 
Grading beef protects this type of con- 
sumer as well as the purchaser of 
choicer cuts. One of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the Seattle experiment is 
the relatively very small percentage of 
“Common” carcasses graded. While the 
opponents of government grading have 
sought to magnify this into a major prob- 
lem, it is in reality a very minor 
problem. 

I quote the following from a letter 
just received from I. W. Ringer, of Se- 
attle, who is a member of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and who 
has been a close observer of the situa- 
tion at Seattle ever since the grading 
ordinance went into effect there: 


“T hereby submit a’ few of the high 
points of our experience here in Seattle. 

“First. It has increased the demand 
for good and better grades. 

“Second. More cattle are being fed 
and are being put on feed than ever be- 
fore. 

“Third. It simplifies the buying and 
selling of beef. 

“Fourth. The retailer is able to select 
the grade he desires without going to the 
packing-houses. 

“Fifth. With the government stamp 
and the grade applied, the retailer is 
able to insure the consumer of the qual- 
ity of his product. 

“Sixth. The hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, etc., are very much in favor of it. 

“Seventh. The lower grades have 
maintained their price relationship with 
other grades. 

“The gain for the first nine months 
of 1936 compared with the first nine 
months of 1935 shows an increase of 
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carcasses—10,744—and an increase jn 
weight of 6,842,812 pounds. This gain 
consists of good and better grades. At 
the present time the supply of better 
grades is away short of the demand. 

“Compulsory federal marking and 
grading of beef should help all live- 
stock producers in addition to helping 
the grain producing agriculturists.” 

In certain sections of the country there 
has been in recent years considerable 
complaint on the ground that well-fin- 
ished grass beef is sharply discriminated 
against in the markets. I believe that a 
proper grading system in connection 
with an educational campaign would tend 
to remove part of this present apparent 
discrimination against grass beef. There 
may still be some discrimination against 
it because of the color of the fat, but the 
experiments now under way to develop 
all the facts in regard to the relative 
merits of beef carrying white fat and 
yellow fat should help clear up this sit- 
uation. The purpose of grading is to 
establish the merits of a product and 
to insure that there is no such discrim- 
ination. 


All Producers Will Benefit 


It has been suggested that the bill is 
aimed at the dairy industry because of 
the large number of low-grade cows 
culled from its herds annually. I would 
call your attention to the fact that the 
range cattlemen market thousands of 
old “Nellies”’ each year of much the 
same type as the dairy “hat-racks,” the 
discards of that industry. Many of them 
market little else directly as beef. But 
it is their sincere conviction that stimu- 
lation of the demand for good beef will 
help every producer of beef, even though 
the direct benefit will come largely to 
the Corn Belt feeder. I contend that this 
is no longer a theory but a proved fact. 
No doubt there are many low-grade 
animals sold over the block in a decep- 
tive manner, but I do not believe that 
the producer benefits by the deception, 
and we know that the resultant effect on 
the consumer is a detriment to the entire 
industry. We must expect the opposition 
of those chiselers who alone benefit by 
such practices. They present a compel- 
ling reason for us to unite and demand 
a “truth-in-meats” program, and a grad- 
ing bill along the lines proposed is the 
only way to meet that demand. 

Occasionally we hear rumors that the 
grading of beef operates as a check on 
packer buyers in the stock yards; some- 
times it is blamed for bad sales or lower 
markets. Beef grading and closer control 
of buying operations are here to stay, 
entirely regardless of what we may do 
about this proposed measure. The huge 
volume of private packer grading defin- 
itely settles that point. The old days 
when the cattle buyer was king, when he 
went into the yards and bought as many 
as he liked, are gone forever. The beef 
man is boss today, and the cattle buyer 
does not even take on bargains unless he 
has an order for them. True, he is held 
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strictly to account for what he buys, but 
that is merely an evolution of the pack- 
ing business, unrelated to the move orig- 
inating with the producers for beef 
grading. 

Cost of Grading Low 


Some ask if the cost would not be 
burdensome. For the first year the 
grading was free. On July 1, 1928, it 
was put on a fee basis, a charge of $2 
an hour being made for the time put in 
by the official grader. Under this system 
the cost has proved to be very nominal 
wherever any volume of beef is graded. 
Again I quote Mr. Whalin: 


“The cost of beef grading, as con- 
ducted by this bureau on a non-manda- 
tory self-supporting basis, on the average 
amounts to only a small fraction of 1 
cent per pound. In_ slaughter-house 
coolers and at other points where large 
quantities of beef are graded the cost is 
frequently as low as 1/80th of 1 cent 
per pound and quite often lower. Fig- 
ured on the basis of per capita consump- 
tion, this would amount to only about 
2 cents a year per person; but benefits 
to the industry because of the confidence- 
inspiring features of the federal grade 
stamp and the fact that federally graded 
beef better directs the flow of the various 
qualities of beef to sections where in best 
demand and other economies in buying 
and selling more than offset the small 
cost per pound for grading.” 

The charge is made that a single 
standard of grading puts all the packers 
on the same plane and prevents their 
advertising beef. Their failure to adver- 
tise beef was one of the major com- 
plaints against the packers before the 
grading issue arose. Their national ad- 
vertising long has been almost totally 
confined to other commodities. But 
why a government grade should pre- 
vent packers from extolling the merits 
of their beef is not understandable. It 
should make such advertising even more 
effective, since the product then would 
carry the added boost of a government- 
sanctioned grade. While the B.A.E. will 
not permit packers to use government 
grade names in connection with their 
private branding, it does permit them, 
when the grading is done by the B.A.E., 
to couple their names with the govern- 
ment grades on the ribbon stamp. Ad- 
vertising will make people conscious of 
such a combination, if tried, and the 
quality thereby assured will do the rest. 
Any real disadvantage which may here 
exist is much more than offset by the 
fact that only through the use of a single 
standard can any real progress be made 
in educating the housewife as to the 
grades and in protecting her in the mar- 
kets. The present multiple system is 
confusing and to a large extent defeats 
the very object for which grading was 
started. With a single standard, whether 
compulsory or not, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the agricultural 
colleges, the producers, the processors, 
and the consumers could all unite to per- 
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fect the system and to make its details 
common knowledge to all. 

It has been suggested that the bill 
would adversely affect farmers who fol- 
low the practice of butchering and ped- 
dling small amounts of meat in the car- 
cass. The measure could only apply to 
those firms or individuals handling meat 
in interstate commerce. I have always 
thought that should be the starting 
point. It would naturally follow that 
many states would seek to pass legisla- 
tion applying to intrastate traffic, but 
beyond doubt there would be provisions 
exempting farmers and other distribu- 
tors whose volume was very small. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of federal 
legislation, I expect to see many such 
bills introduced in state legislatures next 
year. 


Lamb Growers Interested 


The official grading of lamb was 
started in November, 1930. In the cal- 
endar year 1935, 18,000,000 pounds were 
graded. I have talked with many of the 
wool growers of the West and find that 
there is increasing interest in the sub- 
ject, and it is quite possible that they 
will become parties to any legislation 
finally adopted. 

It has been suggested that a single 
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standard should be established by law, 
with due penalties provided for mis- 
branding but without the compulsory 
requirement. Any proposal which pro- 
vides a single standard, based upon a 
grading law rather than carried in a 
miscellaneous provision of the appro- 
priation act as at present, which does 
away with the confusion of the present 
multiple branding system, is worthy of 
consideration on its merits. Our people 
want “truth-in-meats” assured to the 
consumers of our products. That prin- 
ciple alone is back of our support of 
H. R. 13022. We want your group and 
others interested to work with us in per- 
fecting the most practical system that 
can be devised. If there is any fault in 
the proposed measure, if there should be 
revision of the grades and names now in 
use, this is the time carefully to consider 
any such changes as will be in the inter- 
est of both producer and consumer. 


Let’s take the gamble out of ordering 
a beef steak and help assure to the pro- 
ducer a fair price for a quality product 
and to the consumer that he will get 
what he pays for. “Sir Loin” of beef has 
long been the food of kings. The grade 
stamp of the B.A.E. will keep it the 
“king of foods.” 


Government’s Annual Outlook 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Forecasts Rise in Cattle Production, 
Low Meat Supply, Reduction in Feed Grains, Smaller Wool Stocks 


NCREASED DEMAND arising mainly 

from expected bettered domestic de- 
mand is forecast for farm products in 
1937 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its Annual Outlook Report. 


Pointing out that the “national in- 
come paid out” has risen from the de- 
pression low point of $44,900,000,000 in 
1933 to $60,000,000,000 in 1936, the bu- 
reau looks for an additional increase of 
about 10 per cent in 1937. Industrial 
production also is expected to be about 
10 per cent higher in 1937 than in 1936. 
The commodity price level may rise 
slightly. 

As to foreign demand, the bureau sug- 
gests that improved prospects for agri- 
cultural exports may be seen in a ten- 
dency toward relaxation of trade bar- 
riers. It may be expected, says the 
bureau, that a continued upward trend 
in prices would tend to relax pressure 
for high trade restrictions. The bureau 
also points to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program of the United States as 
an influence looking toward relaxation 
of barriers. 


Cattle Production Increase Forecast 

A general upward trend in cattle pro- 
duction during the next few years is 
forecast. 

The bureau believes that cattle num- 
bers at the beginning of 1937 will be 
somewhat smaller than those of a year 


earlier, considerably smaller than the 
peak number of three years earlier, but 
larger than the January average of the 
last fifteen years. However, the number 
will be large enough to furnish an in- 
spected slaughter of cattle and calves 
larger than the 1924-33 ten-year average, 
with no reduction in numbers. 

But the general trend in numbers, 
says the bureau, is likely to be upward 
during the next few years, as, with fair 
conditions, there will be a strong ten- 
dency to increase herds. 

The bureau foresees a rather favorable 
position for cattle even though slaughter 
supplies should be large, because of the 
prospect of reduced hog supplies for the 
next two years. Without such reduction, 
however, the cattle sitation will not be 
so favorable. 


The beef cattle outlook continues: 


“Total slaughter of both cattle and 
calves is expected to be smaller in 1937 
than in 1935 or 1936 but larger than the 
average of the five years preceding 1934. 
Because of reduced supplies and high 
prices of feed and the unfavorable re- 
turns from cattle feeding operations in 
1936, the number of grain-fed cattle in 
the slaughter supply in 1937 is expected 
to be considerably less than in 1936. 

“The decrease will be most marked in 
supplies of the better grades. Because 
of the relatively small decline in the 
prices of feeder cattle from the levels 
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prevailing in 1935 and the much higher 
cost of feed supplies, the total cost of 
producing finished cattle for market in 
the 1936-37 season will be higher than it 
was in the previous season. 

“Further improvement in consumer 
demand for beef and veal, which has 
been increasing since 1933, is expected 
as a result of the increasing buying 
power of consumers and the reduced 
supplies of pork. In view of the smaller 
supplies of grain-fed cattle in late 1936 
and early 1937 and the further improve- 
ment in consumer demand in prospect, 
prices of such cattle are expected to rise 
to higher levels. 

“A rather broad demand for replace- 
ment stock of all kinds is in prospect 
next spring if crop and pasture condi- 
tions are fairly normal, and this will re- 
sult in relatively high prices for cows 
and heifers at that time. Conditions in 
general indicate that prices for cattle of 
all kinds in 1937 will average higher than 
in 1936 and will be fairly well maintained 
for two or three years, or until hog 
production is increased to near the levels 
of 1929-33.” 


Meat Supply at Fifteen-Year Low 


The smallest supply of meats in more 
than fifteen years is foreshadowed for 
1937. The 1937 supply, however, may 
be about equal to that of 1935. 

“The reduction,” the bureau says, “will 
be most pronounced in pork and in the 
better grades of beef,” adding that “as 
further improvement in consumer de- 
mand is in prospect, the general level of 
live-stock and meat prices is expected to 
be higher than for several years. 

“Even under favorable conditions for 
feed production in 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
it hardly seems probable that total 
slaughter supplies will reach before 1940 
a level equal to the 1930-34 average,” 
says the bureau. 


The reduction in the meat supply is 
attributed to the feed shortage caused 
by the 1936 drought, and trend of hog 
numbers more than of any other species 
of live stock will be affected. 

“The number of pigs produced in 1937 
will be sharply curtailed,” it is forecast, 
“although the number of hogs on farms 
at the beginning of 1937 may not be 
greatly different from that of a year 
earlier. Cattle numbers also will be 
reduced, possibly by 3 or 4 per cent. 

“The number of stock sheep on farms 
on January 1, 1937, may be even larger 
than a year earlier, and the number of 
lambs on feed for market may also be 
larger. In terms of animal units which 
allow for differences in size and feed 
requirements, the total number of all 
live stock on farms on January 1, 1937, 
will be somewhat smaller than on Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, or on January 1, 1935.” 

It is believed that production of beef 
will be reduced relatively more than the 
number of cattle slaughtered, and that 
hog slaughter in 1937 will be much 
smaller than in 1936. 

The outlook continues: 


“The proportion of the 1936 spring 
pig crop marketed after January 1, 1937, 
will be relatively small. The fall pig 
crop of 19386 which will be marketed in 
1937 will be considerably smaller than 
that of 1935, and if feed production in 
1937 is average or better, the proportion 
of the 1937 spring pig crop marketed 
before December 31, 1937, will be 
smaller than average. The average live 
weight of hogs slaughtered in 1937, how- 
ever, may be little different from that 
in 1936. Sheep and lamb slaughter in 
1937 may not be very different from that 
of the preceding year.” 


Feed-Grain Supply Less Than Year Ago 


A 25 per cent reduction in the supply 
of feed grains per grain-consuming ani- 
mal unit for the current feeding season, 
as compared with the supply of a year 
ago and with the 1928-32 average, was 
reported. The outlook is summarized as 
follows: 

“The total number of animal units on 
farms January 1, 1937, is expected to be 
about the same as a year earlier. There 
probably will be fewer cattle, horses, 
and mules, but more hogs, sheep, and 
chickens. Numbers of animals fed for 
market this year, August, 1936, to July, 
1937, will include more hogs and lambs 
but fewer cattle than were fattened in 
1935-36. 

“Shortage in present feed supplies is 
primarily in grain. Hay supplies are 
approximately normal. Supplies of by- 
product feeds are about average. Im- 
ports of corn are expected to be larger 
than those of 1934-35 when they con- 
stituted about 2.5 per cent of the season’s 
production of corn. Pastures probably 
will furnish almost normal feed sup- 
plies this fall and winter except in the 
northern Great Plains region. An in- 
crease in corn and barley acreage is 
expected in 1937. 

“Both cattle and hogs fed for market 
this year will receive less grain per 
animal than last year. Cattle-feeding 
operations will be confined largely to 
the production of short-fed cattle. Com- 
mercial utilization of corn in the year 
beginning October 1, 1936, probably will 
be less than in the previous year but 
larger than in 1934. 

“Prices of all feed grains, by-product 
feeds, and hay will remain high during 
most of the 1936-37 marketing year. An 
active domestic and foreign demand for 
malting barley is expected to maintain 
prices for barley at relatively high levels 
until the 1937 crop is available. 

“Inasmuch as the shortage of hay this 
year is less acute than in 1934, hay 
prices, while exceeding those of last year, 
are not likely to be so high as those 
following the 1934 drought unless the 
coming winter is abnormally severe. If 
feed grain and hay production in 1937 
are near average, a greater than normal 
seasonal decline in prices of feed grains 
and of hay may be expected in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1937. 

“The live-stock-grain price ratio prob- 
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ably will be generally unfavorable to 
feeding during the coming winter and 
early spring, but later in the year it 
probably will shift so as to be favorable 
to feeding. If feed-grain production dur- 
ing the next few years is approximately 
average, the position of live-stock pro- 
ducers will be more favorable than that 
of cash-grain farmers. It will take sey- 
eral years for live-stock production to 
regain the level existing from 1930 to 
1934. The outlook for dairymen, how- 
ever, is somewhat less favorable than 
for producers of meat animals.” 


Wool Supply Down 


Below average stocks of wool here 
and abroad at the beginning of the do- 
mestic wool-marketing year, April 1, 
1937, are forecast. The bureau sum- 
marizes: 

“Production of shorn wool (in the 
United States) in 1936 was slightly 
smaller than in 1935. Total supplies of 
wool on hand in this country at the end 
of September were about the same as a 
year earlier, when they were the smallest 
for several years. Supplies of wool in 
foreign countries also are below average. 

“Domestic mill consumption in the 
first eight months of 1936 was smaller 
than a year earlier, but it was larger 
than for other recent years. Mill con- 
sumption in most other important wool- 
consuming countries has been relatively 
large in 1936. 

“The probable level of wool prices in 
the spring of 1937 when the new do- 
mestic clip will become available cannot 
now be determined. It seems probable, 
however, that stocks of wool in this 
country and in foreign countries will be 
much below average at the beginning of 
the domestic wool-marketing year, April 
1, 1937. On the other hand, consumption 
of wool by domestic mills in 1937 may 
not be so large as in 1936, although only 
a moderate decline is probable in view 
of the prospective further increase in 
incomes of consumers.” 

The bureau also analyzed the outlook 
for mohair: 

“The improvement in the mohair sit- 
uation which started in the first half of 
1935 continued through 1936. This im- 
provement was evidenced by higher 
prices for mohair, a high rate of con- 
sumption, reductions in surplus stocks, 
lower production costs resulting from 
favorable feed conditions, and higher 
values of goats. However, mohair prices 
are now much higher relative to wool 
prices than they were in 1935. 

“This incentive for wool manufac- 
turers to use considerable quantities of 
mohair in wool fabrics, which accounted 
for a considerable part of the increased 
consumption of mohair, no longer exists. 
For the next year or two the consump- 
tion of mohair will probably be more 
dependent upon activity of the regular 
mohair manufacturers than in either 
1935 or 1936.” 

Analyzing the outlook for lambs, the 
bureau says: 
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“The number of lambs to be fed for 
market this winter is very uncertain, 
but prospects now are it will be larger 
than a year earlier. However, the effect 
of increased slaughter supplies of lambs 
upen lamb prices next winter and spring 
will be offset, at least in part, by the 
prospective improvement in consumer 
demand for meats. Hence the average 
price of fed lambs in the 1936-37 fed- 
lamb marketing season may not be 
greatly different from that of 1935-36, 
when it was higher than for several 
years.” 

Other Forecasts 

Increased consumer demand and some 
rise in prices for dairy products in 1937; 
smaller marketings of poultry and tur- 
keys in 1937, following heavy production 
and sales this year; increased egg mar- 
ketings next year; an increase in world 
demand and supply of flaxseed; and 
continued high prices for red clover, 
sweet clover, and alfalfa seed in the 
spring and fall of 1937, are forecast. A 
large surplus of wheat and lower prices 
in 1937, if near-normal yields are pro- 
duced, is foreshadowed. Coincidentally, 
Secretary Wallace forecasts a next year’s 
wheat crop that might top 900,000,000 
bushels, resulting in a wheat glut in the 
1936-37 marketing season, and a pros- 
pect of a surplus of “several hundred 
million bushels” of corn at the end of 
the 1937 crop year. A further decline in 
the number of horses and mules on 
farms during 1937 and for several years 
to come is looked for. The bureau be- 
lieves that there will be a higher level 
of farm-family living in 1937, resulting 
from a marked improvement in farm 
income, 


Packers Hold Meet 


Institute of American Meat 
Packers Meet in Chicago 


AYING TRIBUTE to the American 

standard of living, Frank A. Hunter, 
chairman of the board of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, pointed out 
at the thirty-first annual convention of 
the Institute held in Chicago recently 
that, although comprising less than one- 
sixteenth of the world’s population, the 
people of the United States eat about 
one-fourth of all the meat consumed. 

“Annual meat consumption per capita 
since 1900 has averaged about 62% 
pounds of beef, 644 pounds of veal, 63% 
pounds of pork, and 13 pounds of lard. 
Daily consumption per capita averaged 
less than one-half pound of all kinds of 
meat,” he said. 

“Half the farm land of the United 
States is partly or wholly occupied in 
supplying the country’s meat, and the 
farmers’ cash income from meat repre- 
sents, on the average, nearly one-fourth 
of their entire cash income,” Mr. Hunter 
pointed out. “The meat packing industry, 
as judged by the plant value of its prod- 
uct, is the largest manufacturing indus- 








try in the United States as a whole. 

“There are more meat animals in the 
United States than human beings, and 
the number of meat animals dressed per 
year is about nine-tenths as large on the 
average as number of people who con- 
sume them.” 

In a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the packing industry and the live- 
stock producer, Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
president of the Institute, stated that 
the Institute compared sales and profits 
during the eleven years, 1925-35, as re- 
ported by slaughtering packers to the 
Packers and Stock Yards Administration, 
and found that they averaged slightly 
less than one cent per dollar of sales 
net. He pointed out that these profits 
resulted from the sale of the products of 
about 23,000,000,000 pounds of live stock. 

Discussing the outlook for supplies of 
live stock during the coming year, C. L. 
Harlan, principal agricultural statistician, 
Division of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates, Department of Agriculture, stated 
in part: 

“The total volume of slaughter in 1937 
is expected to be much smaller than in 
1936 and may not be much larger than 
in 1935. If consumers’ income (in other 
words, demand) continues to improve 
through 1937, as is not unlikely, or if it 
is maintained at the 1936 level, and if 
consumers’ payments for meat represent 
about the same proportion of their in- 
comes in 1937 as in 1936, then payments 
will be for a much smaller volume, ... 
reflecting in higher prices for live stock. 
.. . There seems little doubt but that 
the level of live-stock prices in 1937 will 
be substantially higher than this year.” 


Mr. Harlan indicated that the number 
of hogs dressed during the next three 
years would continue unusually small, 
with some declines due to the drought 
and the resulting feed conditions in the 
weight and finish of the animals. This 
year’s drought, he pointed out, will have 
the effect of making short-lived the 
recovery in the production that started 
in 1935 as the effects of the 1934 drought 
wore away, and will extend by two years 
at least the period when meat supplies 
will be definitely short, as measured by 
average supplies during the five or ten 
years preceding 1935. 


Warren W. Shoemaker, vice-president 
of Armour and Company, stressed the 
limited volume of exports of meat and 
meat products as an important handicap 
to the live-stock and meat industry. (An- 
other column of this issue contains ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Shoemaker’s talk deal- 
ing with this topic.) 

He pointed out that a certain propor- 
tion of the consumer’s income is set 
aside by the housewife for the purchase 
of meat and other food products, and if 
the available supply of meat is reduced, 
the housewife will pay a somewhat 
higher price per pound if necessary for 
the reduced supply, which in turn will 
reflect in improved live-stock prices, 

“The successful future of the beef- 
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cattle producer is dependent on main- 
taining values at least as high as those 
prevailing today,” Albert K. Mitchell, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, told the packers. It 
is his belief that this can be accomplished 
only through adequate protection of the 
American markets against importation 
of foreign beef and by the education of 
the consuming public to an appreciation 
of good beef as the basis of a healthful 
diet. (Mr. Mitchell’s address is also given 
in another part of this issue.) 


What a housewife is seeking in the 
way of meat, and what her understand- 
ing is of the complexities of the meat 
and live-stock industry, were pointed out 
in a discussion by Mrs. Wilbur E. Frib- 
ley, president of the Chicago Housewives’ 
League. 

“When the drought was the popular 
topic of the day a few weeks ago, .. .” 
she said, “I found two major worries— 
meat and potatoes. The housewives were 
worried about the corn only to the extent 
to which it would decrease the produc- 
tion of pork and beef.” 

A question sometimes asked by house- 
wives, she remarked, is: “If corn and 
wheat are short, will the pork and beef 
be canned?” Housewives a few years 
ago would not have thought of asking 
such a question, but now canned meats 
are not only accepted but are considered 
a budget stretcher, she pointed out. The 
better grades of canned meat are offered 
to the family as a special treat and are 
considered inexpensive. 

Advancing arguments for the retail 
side of the meat business, A. J. Kaiser, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, pointed out that few big changes 
have been made in the distribution of 
meats during the last quarter of a 
century. 

“What innovations we have may be 
attributed to the progressive steps of 
the meat packers in packaging and can- 
ning meats and lard, making it conven- 
ient for sales to consumers,” he re- 
marked. 

“Although there are many retail meat 
dealers who have added a department of 
canned foods or a complete line of 
groceries to make it convenient for the 
housewife to make her purchases all 
under one roof, there are thousands of 
retail meat dealers who continue to make 
their own sausage and meat cuts. 


“They will continue solely as meat 
retailers with a continued increase in 
the volume of their business and added 
patronage because of quality and a spe- 
cial service,” he said, “and the future 
successful meat retailer is the one who 
will install ovens to cook special orders 
for his customers and also seM roasted 
meats and prepared salads.” 

Frank A. Hunter, of the Hunter Pack- 
ing Company, East St. Louis, Illinois, 
was chosen chairman of the Institute, 
and Wm. Whitfield Woods, of Chicago, 
president. 
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Nation Hears Voice of the West 


NBC Farm and Home Hour Presents Outstanding Speakers on Live- 
Stock Topics; Range Question, Beef Grading, and Tariff Reviewed 


CHOES of the sentiment of the 

western stockmen were brought 
to the country’s radio audience in a 
broadcast from Denver on October 31 
over the NBC network. Five outstand- 
ing figures in the cattle and wool grow- 
ing industries were the speakers—J. 
Elmer Brock, rancher, of Kaycee, 
Wyoming; F. R. Marshall, of Salt Lake 
City, secretary of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association; A. A. Smith, 
cattleman, of Sterling, Colorado; C. J. 
Abbott, rancher, of Hyannis, Nebraska; 
and F. E. Mollin, of Denver, secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. 


Introduction 


A Chicago orchestra played, a Denver 
quartet sang. F. E. Mollin made the 
introductory address: 


We are happy to bring to the Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour family a 
message from the cattle and sheep pro- 
ducers of the range areas in the states 
west of the Missouri River. We shall 
shortly present several of the most 
prominent stockmen of the West in short 
talks on timely subjects, and, in addi- 
tion, will sandwich music typical of the 
West in between their remarks. 

A few years ago ours was a region 
set apart by great distance, and rela- 
tively few visitors from the East ever 
got out into the real heart of the range 
territory. Today, with good roads, fast 
automobiles, and other means of rapid 
transit, we are no longer isolated, and 
all throughout the vacation season cars 
from any one of our forty-eight states 
may be found any day in hitherto re- 
mote places. 

We are glad to have this closer con- 
tact, because our problems are much 
like yours. Every live-stock producer in 
the nation has a common interest in the 
tariff, the reciprocal trade treaties, and 
other agreements negotiated with for- 
eign countries affecting imports of agri- 
cultural commodities. One of our 
speakers today will talk to you more in 
detail on this subject. Another will pre- 
sent a matter of growing interest to 
housewives both on the farm and in the 
city, and that is the question of the 
grading and stamping of beef. It is 
only in recent months that there has 
been any substantial publicity of this 
development in the marketing of our 
product, and I am sure every listener 
will want to know more about it. 
Finally, we want to tell you something 
about the lands on which we produce 
live-stock in this western country. They 
are quite different from the farms and 
meadows with which many of you are 
most familiar. Many of those who have 


traveled in western country doubtless 
have thought certain of the lands seen 
were not good for anything, but live 
stock is produced on just such desert 
and mountain lands. Much of what you 
have heard about this vast public do- 
main is incorrect and is in the nature 
of propaganda put out by agencies seek- 
ing some selfish end. It will, therefore, 
be our purpose to tell you some of the 
facts about these lands and their use 
by live-stock producers. 

I want also to tell you a little about 
the organizations which represent west- 
ern live-stock producers in their outside 
contacts and which are sponsoring this 
program today. The American National 
Live Stock Association, which I repre- 
sent, is the official spokesman for the 
western range cattle industry. It was 
organized in 1898 and has always had 
its headquarters at Denver. It has been 
continuously active since that time in 
representing the industry at Washing- 
ton and wherever concerted action was 
necessary. The National Wool Growers’ 
Association, of which Mr. Marshall, one 
of today’s speakers, is secretary, was 
organized in 1865, and is the spokesman 
for the lamb and wool producers of the 
western country. Its headquarters are 
at Salt Lake City. Both of these organi- 
zations have long championed the im- 
provement of breeds in live stock, know- 
ing that, in order to keep the good 
will of the consumer, producers must 
be constantly alert to develop the best 
type of live stock possible and thereby 
insure a steady supply of good-quality 
meats. To further this end, these two 
organizations took a leading part some 
fifteen years ago in the formation at 
Chicago of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, which operates for the pro- 
tection of both producer and consumer, 
prevents unfair attacks upon the meat 
industry from any and every source, 
and helps to advertise the good qualities 
of meat. You have heard their programs 
many times and from many stations. 

In speaking to you today, it is our 
hope that we can develop a closer con- 
tact with the farmers of the Corn Belt 
and eastern states and with the con- 
sumers of our products in the cities. 
We all have much in common, and in 
years to come will find many oppor- 
tunities to work together to good 
advantage. 


A Dialog 


The next feature was a discussion by 
J. Elmer Brock and F. R. Marshall on 
the subject, “Your Meat and Western 
Lands”—a dialog: 

Mr. MARSHALL: Mr. Brock, our sub- 
ject sounds as though the people in 
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New York, Chicago, Boston, or New 
Orleans really had an interest in the 
grazing of live stock in this intermoun- 
tain and Pacific coast country. 

Mr. Brock: Well, I think they have. 

Mr. MARSHALL: How do you figure 
that? 

Mr. Brock: Don’t you think it would 
be better first to tell what lands we 
are talking about? 

Mr. MARSHALL: Yes. You go ahead. 

Mr. Brock: We’re talking about 728 
million acres of land west of a line that 
runs north and south through the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, and extending out to the Pacific 
coast. These grazing lands are located 
in sixteen states. They are the kind that 
is useful only for grazing live stock 
upon their natural vegetation. They 
make up three-fourths of the area of 
these sixteen states. They are equal to 
40 per cent of the land area of the 
whole United States. 

Mr. MARSHALL: That’s covering some 
territory! 

Mr. Brock: Yes, it is. But of course 
you should understand that these graz- 
ing lands have a very light rainfall and 
are not to be compared with farm 
lands of the East and South, nor to the 
very productive irrigated lands in the 
same states. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Well, suppose you 
get back to the connection between 
these lands we’re talking about and the 
national meat supply. 

Mr. Brock: That is easy. Govern- 
ment reports show that we have in this 
country about 30 million head of cattle 
that furnish the principal part of our 
beef supply. Of these, quite a bit more 
than one-half are raised on the lands 
we are talking about in sixteen states 
in the West and Southwest. So, you 
see, what happens to that land comes 
pretty close to the tables and _ pocket- 
books of all the people in this country. 
In addition, these lands support nearly 
three-fourths of the sheep that grow 
our wool and prodyce the lamb and 
mutton which is so largely used in the 
eastern states. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Well, I guess that 
convinces our audience and their families 
that they really have a direct concern 
in these grazing lands that make pos- 
sible this large live-stock industry in 
our western states. But, Mr. Brock, 
you said that everyone would be af- 
fected by what happens to these 728 
million acres of grazing land. Haven't 
they always been there, and won’t they 
always be there? What can happen to 
them? 

Mr. Brock: Well, Marshall, I might 
as well tell you and these people who 
are listening in now about this govern- 
ment report that has stirred things up 
so. 

Mr. MARSHALL: What report is that? 

Mr. Brock: It’s known as_ Senate 
Document 199 and was put out last 
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spring by the U. S. Forest Service. As 
an official publication it says that all 
this land you and I are talking about 
has suffered a depletion of 52 per cent 
of its capacity for growing grass and 
other vegetation that cattle and sheep 
eat. 

Mr. MARSHALL: That’s a pretty 
strong statement. If true, it really can 
be serious to those who eat meat or 
wear wool, and that means everyone. 
You seem to have a doubt as to whether 
the situation is as bad as these govern- 
ment officials say it is. 

Mr. Brock: Yes, I do doubt their 
figures. 

Mr. MARSHALL: How long have you 
been familiar with these lands? 


Mr. Brock: I’ve been raising cattle 
in Wyoming for forty wears. I’ve 
traveled the whole state and a good deal 
in other cattle-raising sections, and in 
my opinion the Forest Service statement 
as to the damage to the forage crop is 
grossly exaggerated. In fact, serious 
damage has been done with the plow 
by turning under grass to meet home- 
stead requirements where there was in- 
sufficient moisture to grow crops. This 
is the true cause of the dust bowls. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Doesn’t this govern- 
ment publication you are referring to 
tell how the experts measured this de- 
pletion they are alarming the public 
about? Don’t they prove their case? 

Mr. Brock: That’s the funny part of 
it. This group of men who put out this 
600-page report are all highly trained 
scientists, but they tell the public almost 
nothing about how they reached their 
conclusion. There is no chance to check 
their statements. 

Mr. MARSHALL: You wouldn’t' = say 
they are completely wrong, would you, 
Mr. Brock? 

Mr. Brock: Oh, no! Not at all. Of 
course there are some places where 
something needs to be done about the 
condition of the range. We’ll come to 
that. But I haven’t found any stock- 
man or economist in the West who 
agrees with these men in thinking that 
our flocks and herds need to be cut 
down by 38 per cent to have good graz- 
ing in the future. 

Mr. MARSHALL: If that were done, it 
would mean pretty high priced meat 
and wool for quite a while, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Brock: Certainly. But I don’t 
think it’s necessary. I don’t think 
any drastic action is necessary or 
would be wise. A large part of these 
lands has been grazed for fifty years, 
and much of it grows as much forage 
for live stock as it ever did. Tom 
Cocper, president of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association, told the conven- 
tion at Sheridan in July that he knew 
some parts of Wyoming intimately fifty 
years ago and in places there is more 
feed now than there was then. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Would you say that 
there are some things that can and 


should be done to make sure of good 
grazing in the future and of the needed 
supply of live stock? 

Mr. Brock: Yes. I have some ideas 
on that which I should like to go 
into. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Before we go _ into 
that, let us take a minute or two to 
talk about the wild life and game ani- 
mals that live on these grazing lands. 
Are there any deer or antelope left out 
there? 

Mr. Brock: Not only are there plenty 
of them left, but the numbers are 
increasing. 

Mr. MARSHALL: You really mean that 
there is more game in these western 
states than there was some years ago? 


Mr. Brock: Absolutely. The Forest 
Service, which is in the Department of 
Agriculture, shows that. There are 88 
million acres of grazing land in the na- 
tional forest reservations in the West. 
This is around half the total forest 
area. None of this grazing land has 
much timber on it, though it carries 
some growth of brush or less useful 
trees. But the point is that there is a 
lot of game on these forest lands and 
that it is increasing. These reports show 
that there were over a million deer on 
these lands in 1934. That was an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in five years. In 
some sections there has been a 60 per 
cent increase in the number of deer 
during the past ten years. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Then the boys of to- 
day are assured of a chance to get their 
deer when they grow up. I’m glad you 
make that plain. But how about this 
idea that the stockmen want to get vid 
of the game and wild life. 

Mr. Brock: There’s nothing to it. 
On the contrary, 99 per cent of the 
stockmen want to see the game kept up. 
They are sportsmen themselves and obey 
the game laws. When out in the high 
hills they like to see the deer and the 
game birds just as do other folks who 
know and love the out-of-door life. I’ll 
say this, too: In some places the deer 
are so numerous that some of them die 
in winter. This is inhumane and doesn’t 
do anybody any good. If they are so 
numerous in summer that the stockman 
must cut down his number of cattle 
in that section, then he doesn’t think 
that is good business or true game 
conservation. 

Mr. MARSHALL: I’m afraid our au- 
dience may think you and I got lost on 
this deer hunt and forgot that we were 
to say something more about this graz- 
ing land business. You thought that 
Senate Document 199 rather gave a 
distorted picture of the situation. Do 
you want to say any more on that? 


Mr. Brock: Suppose we get down to 
placing the responsibility for allowing 
some of these lands to deteriorate. Then 
we can better talk about what can be 
done about it. 

Mr. MARSHALL: All right. You go 
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ahead and say what’s in your mind. 

Mr. Brock: The most of what dam- 
age there has been to these grazing 
lands has been upon the part that the 
government owns and controls. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Well then, you put 
the responsibility on the government? 

Mr. Brock: Yes. The government 
knew that all its land fit for farming 
was gone. The balance was only good 
for grazing, and it wouldn’t either sell 
or lease that. So our government must 
acknowledge responsibility for its own 
mistakes. 

Mr. MARSHALL: But couldn’t some- 
thing be done to correct the old mis- 
takes of the government? 

Mr. Brock: I think the government 
should long ago have sold these lands to 
stockmen at their proper value and let 
economics and good sense develop best 
use. Possibly that still will be done, 
but it now looks unlikely. In 1934 Con- 
gress passed the Taylor Grazing Act. 
That law was intended to provide regu- 
lations on the public domain lands with 
the Department of the Interior as land- 
lord and the stockmen, not as tenants, 
but as permittees or licensees. 

Mr. MARSHALL: How is the Taylor 
Act working out? 

Mr. Brock: It’s too early to tell yet. 
One thing we know is that the stock- 
owners are going to have to pay graz- 
ing fees on this land they have used 
for many years under what was said to 
be “free use.” In fact, it was not free 
use because the real value of the graz- 
ing was already tied into and taxed 
with the deeded land. The stockmen 
now has a new expense and no new 
forage. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Mr. Brock, I have 
heard a good many stockmen who must 
depend on using some government land 
complain because government policies 
made their business unstable. They say 
they are not safe in building up their 
own lands or improving the public range 
land they have used because they may 
be put out of business by failure to get 
renewals of their permits to run live 
stock on the public domain or on the 
grazing lands ‘of the national forests. 
Do you think there are any grounds 
for such fears? 

Mr. Brock: I’m afraid there are. Of 
course, some of us have been using 
forest permits for thirty years and still 
are in business. But even so, most of 
these old-timers have been required to 
cut down the number of stock permit- 
ted to go on the forest lands. In some 
cases this has gone so far that these 
men have deeded land that they no 
longer need and can’t sell. You see, the 
forest lands provide summer range. 
Most permittees must put all their stock 
on that range in summer. Then if the 
permit is cut down to below the number 
that their owned land will carry in the 
fall and winter, they have a surplus of 
taxed land. That land is good for notk- 
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ing but grazing, and no other stock- 
man will buy it because they too are 
limited in what they can carry through 
the summer. 

Mr. MARSHALL: In that case, what 
can the government do, or what should 
it do to stabilize the live-stock industry 
for the general good? 

Mr. Brock: I think the Forest Serv- 
ice should, as I hope they soon will, 
give greater permanency to the permits 
of these outfits that are loaded up on 
taxed lands that are not good for sum- 
mer use. You see, these stockmen are 
in the position of owning a lot of land 
that is only good for part of the year. 
And the lands required for other months 
are in the hands of the government 
and allowed to be used only under the 
permit system. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Would you say that 
the same is true in respect to the per- 
mit system now being put into effect on 
the public domain by the Department 
of the Interior? 

Mr. BrocK: Much the same. Except 
that everything is new and we can’t see 
yet just how the new grazing adminis- 
tration of the Interior Department is 
going to work out. In some places the 
officials appear to feel that every owner 
who owns enough cattle or sheep to 
make a decent living for his family and 
pay decent wages to his hired help is a 
capitalist and should be cut down. But 
we hope that attitude will not be 
continued. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Well, it looks as 
though most of our stockmen in the 
states where the big part of the sheep 
and beef cattle are kept must continue 
to have quite close dealings with the 
officials in charge of the government 
lands. 

Mr. Brock: Yes, it does. But I think 
we can have confidence in the final de- 
velopments. ‘Governments, you know, of- 
ten go from one extreme to another. 
For sixty years, our government gave 
its public domain nothing but neglect. 
In its zeal to cure wrongs, partly real 
and partly imaginary, maybe it is now 
going to the other extreme. Also, Mr. 
Marshall, we have had quite a few un- 
usually dry years of late. The rains of 
1986 were good in most of the range 
country except in Montana and where I 
live in Wyoming. The weather scientists 
are predicting that the droughts now 
are over. Normal, natural conditions can 
change the picture greatly. 

Mr. MARSHALL: Then you are _ not 
pessimistic about the future supplies of 
beef, lamb, and wool? 

Mr. Brock: No, not on the whole. 
Probably some individuals will have tc 
accept what looks like injustice for a 
time, but by and large and in the long 
run, we fellows trust our government 
to act fairly toward the people who 
need the products of western-raised live 
stock, as well as toward those engaged 
in the raising of that live stock. 





Beef Grading 

‘Grading and Stamping of Beef’? was 
the title of A. A. Smith’s address: 

Everyone likes good beef. No article 
of food is more healthful or more deli- 
cious than a tender, juicy, well-cured 
beef steak. However, few if any of us 
have not at some time purchased a steak 
or roast which has not, to put it very 
mildly, disappointed us. 

Grading and stamping of beef is sug- 
gested for several reasons: 

First, the housewife who purchases 
the greater part of the beef for the 
ultimate consumer is not and cannot be 
expected to be an expert judge of beef. 

Second, that the purchaser may pro- 
cure the kind and quality of beef that 
her pocketbook may warrant or that her 
specific use may require. 

Third, that the honest dealer, greatly 
in the majority, may be protected 
against the chiseler, of whom there are 
a few, who sells the inferior product 
as prime or choice beef. 

Fourth, and to us as producers not 
least, we expect that the truth in meat, 
which we feel can be brought about by 
grading and stamping, will increase the 
demand for our product, beef, and on 
the other hand, we believe that the pur- 
chase of an inferior quality, represented 
to be a good quality, will offend the 
purchaser to the point that it will lead 
to the purchase of substitutes for beef. 

The idea of grading and stamping 
beef is not new. About ten years ago a 
group of cattle breeders, interested in 
creating a demand for better type beef 
animals, in co-operation with many of 
the leading live-stock associations of the 
country, formed an organization known 
as the National Better Beef Associa- 
tion. After many conferences with 
packers and with government officials, 
it was arranged to start a beef-grad- 
ing service on a limited scale, under 
the direction of the Live Stock and 
Meats Division of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This service was 
started on May 1, 1927. The two top 
grades of beef, namely, “Prime” and 
“Choice,” were graded on request. A 
ribbon stamp was devised to show the 
grade and the initials “U. S.” on the 
carcass in prominent fashion. Nine 
markets from Boston to Omaha were 
included in the original plan. The serv- 
ice has now been extended to many other 
cities from coast to coast, and two more 
grades, “Good” and “Medium,” added. 
Any one of these four grade names pre- 
ceded by the initials “U. S.” is your 
guaranty of grading by competent of- 
ficials and testifies that the meat so 
designated ranks first, second, third, or 
fourth in quality, as the case may be. 
Do not confuse this stamp with the B. 
A. I. meat inspection stamp—a service 
in existence for thirty years—which 
guarantees the healthful condition of the 
meat but has no reference to quality 
or grade. 
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Under this plan, 300 million pounds 
of beef and veal were graded and 
stamped for your protection in the first 
eight months of 1936—far the greatest 
amount ever so handled. 

In addition, a large amount of beef 
is graded and stamped privately by 
packers. While this is a step in the 
right direction, the confusion created 
by so many different grades and brands 
brought about the introduction of a bill 
last summer—H. R. 13022—by Con- 
gressman Jones, of Texas, calling for a 
uniform compulsory system of grading. 
Its application of course would be con- 
fined to products handled in interstate 
commerce, although very likely the pas- 
sage of such an act would soon be 
followed by the passage of co-operative 
acts in many states, designed to round 
out the system by applying it to local 
commerce. The city of Seattle did not 
wait for either federal or state action, 
but two years ago passed an ordinance 
requiring that all meat sold within the 
city limits should be graded and stamped 
for the protection of the consumers in 
that great city. The officials in charge 
have wisely co-operated with the gov- 
ernment graders, whose duty it is to 
inspect shipments going into interstate 
commerce, so that the system has been 
uniform and the maximum benefits 
thereby assured. 

The principal objection made to the 
compulsory grading and stamping of 
beef is and has been that it would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
sell the cheaper cuts of meat. This, 
however, is not the experience reported 
from Seattle. There is a demand for the 
cheaper cuts of beef if sold as such and 
at a price in proportion to the price 
of the better quality. 

It is impossible now to predict just 
how fast we can progress in this mat- 
ter. We can be certain that no back- 
ward step will be taken, and that 
sooner or later a means will be found 
of uniting on a practical plan, doing 
away with all confusion and simplifying 
and extending the grading as needed. 
The cost of grading is very nominal 
and is absorbed by the processor. 

So eat heartily. Beef is still plentiful, 
its quality more dependable, and the 
different grades are priced to meet the 
requirements of all types of purchasers. 
It is the one staple you cannot do 
without. 

Look for the U. S. label. Ask your 
retailer for U. S. graded and stamped 
beef. Remember, the grades are PRIME, 
CHOICE, GOOD, AND MEDIUM, de- 
termined upon the quality that suits 
your palate and your pocketbook, and 
then demand that you get that quality 
every time you buy a beef steak. 

“Sir Loin” of beef has long been the 
food of kings. Insure its quality by hav- 
ing it properly graded and stamped as 
I have suggested, and it will remain the 
“king of foods.” 
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Reciprocal Trade Policy 


The closing address dealt with the 
tariff question and the proposed Argen- 
tine sanitary agreement. This address 
was delivered by C. J. Abbott: 


Fellow farmers and ranchers of the 
United States, I have seven minutes 
to discuss a subject of great importance 
to practically every farmer in America. 
The subject of my discussion is “Our 
Reciprocal Trade Policy.” 


When Congress passed the act making 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments possible, cattlemen were pleased. 
They were pleased because they felt it 
would be possible to negotiate agree- 
ments which would benefit themselves 
and other farmers by disposing of their 
surplus production in other countries. 
They were pleased again when it became 
apparent that an agreement was to be 
made with Canada. 


Canada is a good neighbor and a coun- 
try which all Americans respect and 
honor. When our government and Can- 
ada commenced negotiations, we had no 
idea that there would be any talk of 
lowering the tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts, because you will recall that when 
the act was passed two years ago it was 
clearly stated at that time that it was 
not to be administered at the expense of 
American agriculture. 


As the terms of the treaty with Can- 
ada became known and we found that 
most of the concessions made by the 
United States were on agricultural prod- 
ucts, we were a little hurt, but the 
spirit of the cattlemen was to make the 
sacrifice for the general good. It helped 
a great deal to know that our loss would 
be Canada’s gain. 

It soon became apparent, however, 
that Mexican cattle would cross the 
border in great numbers. We found that 
the benefits which we thought were ex- 
tended only to Canada were available to 
practically every country in the world 
because of the most-favored-nation 
treaties previously negotiated. We then 
realized that the reciprocal trade policy 
was nothing more than a device to be 
used for lowering the tariff. 


We feel that the tariff on cattle and 
cattle products was inadequate before 
the reductions made by the reciprocal 
treaties. Hides, one of the most im- 
portant cattle by-products, are imported 
in vast quantities. They were on the free 
list until the previous administration 
granted a small duty. Canned meats 
bear only a nominal sum. In order to be 
fair to agriculture we feel that an ade- 
quate duty on meat and dairy products 
is necessary, because over half the in- 
come of the farmers of the United States 
comes from, and must continue to come 
from, meat and dairy products. 

The President expressed our thoughts 
when in an address to the industrial 
groups in Boston on November 1, 1932, 
he said: 


“We need to give to 50,000,000 people, 


who live directly or indirectly upon 
agriculture, a price for their products in 
excess of the cost of production. That will 
give them the buying power to start your 
mills and mines to work to supply their 
needs. They cannot buy your goods be- 
cause they cannot get a fair price for 
their products. You are poor because 
they are poor. I favor—and do not let 
the false statements of my opponents 
deceive you—continued protection for 
American agriculture. I favor more than 
that. I advocate measures to give the 
farmer an added benefit, to make the 
tariff effective on his products.” 


Was this policy followed when we 
subsequently removed a part of the tariff 
on 156,000 beef cattle and 52,000 calves? 
True, the numbers of cattle allowed to 
come in at the reduced duty are small 
in comparison with our own production, 
but they have been sufficiently large to 
have a depressing effect upon our mar- 
ket. Any farmer who sells on a border 
knows this. 

We cattlemen fear, and think we have 
reason to fear, that the reciprocity 
treaty signed with Canada may be the 
first of a series of steps that will eventu- 
ally break down the tariff wall so neces- 
sary to the very existence of the cattle, 
sheep, and dairy industries throughout 
the United States. We are greatly con- 
cerned about a proposed Argentine sani- 
tary treaty which we feel will accomplish 
this. There are persistent reports that 
the State Department is about to ar- 
range such a treaty. It is definitely 
known that the representatives of Ar- 
gentina have been engaged in preparing 
a report on how meat is distributed 
here. The Argentines apparently are 
getting ready to flood the United States 
with beef. 

Such a treaty was before the Senate 
at the last session of Congress but was 
averted by the opposition of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican senators from the 
western states. The evident purpose of 
the treaty is to remove the restriction 
which the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry placed upon imports of 
cattle and fresh beef from Argentina and 
certain other countries because of the 
prevalence of hoof-and-mouth disease in 
those countries. As most farmers know, 
the foot-and-mouth disease is a menace 
of the most serious sort to the American 
cattle and dairy industry. An outbreak 
which occurred in this country some 
years ago spread rapidly into the cattle 
herds of twenty-one states and nearly 
became a major disaster before it was 
checked. Its eradication involved the 
destruction of thousands of cattle at a 
terrible loss to the nation. 

Natural conditions and different stand- 
ards of living make possible the produc- 
tion in South America of fair quality 
beef at a very low cost. We are import- 
ing from Argentina a quarter of a mil- 
lion pounds of canned beef daily, which 
pays our inadequate duty and still under- 
sells the domestic product. If on top of 
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the lowering of the duty on Canadian 
cattle and on top of increasing quantities 
of canned meat, millions of pounds of 
cheap South American beef are allowed 
to come in, what is going to happen to 
the American cattle producer? 

If the government in its apparent 
eagerness to increase trade at the ex- 
pense of the American farmer is success- 
ful in further reducing duties on cattle 
and in removing the sanitary embargo, 
the result will be nothing short of a 
calamity to the live-stock industry. 


Producers and consumers of every 
kind and in every state must unite and 
demand that the American market be 
preserved for the American producer. 
We cannot believe that lasting prosperity 
will return to this country based upon 
ever increasing imports of agricultural 
products. We demand that the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act either be administered 
as originally intended and promised, or 
that it be repealed. It should not be- 
come the tool of those great organiza- 
tions interested only on foreign trade 
at the expense of our greatest industry— 
agriculture. 


Local Association Meet 


THE GILA CouNTy (Arizona) Cattle 
Growers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Globe on September 26. 
Speakers included Frank Boice, of 
Sonoita, president of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association; E. B. Stanley, 
University of Arizona animal husband- 
man; Dr. W. L. Pistor, university asso- 
ciate veterinarian; and Frank Grubb, 
supervisor of the Crook National Forest. 

Officers elected were Louie Horrell, of 
Globe, president; W. H. Spurlock, of 
Young, vice-president; and Pecos Mc- 
Fadden, of Globe, secretary. 


* * * 


The annual fall meeting of the Siski- 
you County Cattlemen’s Association was 
held on September 14 at Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. Among the speakers were Wil- 
liam A. Freeman, of Santa Paula, and 
John Curry, of San Francisco, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, and Clyde 
Harris, of Salinas. These speakers had 
also appeared before a meeting of cattle- 
men from Plumas, Sierra, and Lassen 
counties at Susanville on September 11. 

Edson Foulke, of Eureka, was re- 
elected as the California Cattlemen’s 
Association director for Siskiyou County. 
A resolution was adopted at the Siskiyou 
meeting asking that more teeth be put 
in the hide and brand law. 

* * * 


The semi-annual meeting of the Modoc 
County Cattlemen’s Association was re- 
cently held at Alturas, California. A 
motion was adopted to the effect that the 
association ask its legislators to amend 
the hide and brand law and inspection 
laws to provide for better inspection. 
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The Cattleman and His Problem* 


BY ALBERT K. MITCHELL 
President, American National Live Stock Association 


W ERE I TO ATTEMPT to discuss 

all the problems of the cattle pro- 
ducer, it would take the rest of the 
afternoon. I shall relieve your anxiety 
in this respect by stating that I will con- 
fine my remarks to some of the more im- 
portant problems of more or less mutual 
interest. 

We sometimes hear the expression 
from people worn by the wear and tear 
of modern life in our big cities that they 
would like to go to the country to get 
away from it all. In discussing with you 
today some of the problems peculiar to 
the cattle producer and others in which 
we have a joint interest with the packer, 
I am sorry to tell you that the com- 
plexities of modern life are just as much 
our problem today as they are yours, 
and there seems no way of escape. In- 
creased taxes and cost of doing business 
are common to us all, likewise the in- 
creased interference of government in 
business, adding to the difficulties of 
operation and increasing the cost there- 
of, is reaching into the field of produc- 
tion while you in the field of distribution 
have already experienced it. 


Distribution 


If I were to single out the one thing 
which, in my opinion, is of greatest con- 
cern to our joint industries, it would be 
the problem of distribution. Three years 
ago we jointly sought a solution through 
the approach of a marketing agreement 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 
but that one feature of government 
supervision, which to us seemed to offer 
some hope of success, was denied us. 
Apparently it was too simple and direct 
to receive consideration while the tools 
for more complete control lay ready at 
hand in other sections of the act. 


This problem of distribution cannot be 
discussed without the use of the trite 
expression that there is too much spread 
between what the producer receives for 
his beef on the hoof and what the con- 
sumer pays for it over the block. Time 
and again this matter has been gone 
into. Each time we are assured that no 
one who stands between the producer 
and the consumer is making an undue 
profit. But the trend in the spread has 
been steadily upward nevertheless. 

This is your problem as well as ours. 
If we cannot solve it we may expect to 
see our nation reduce its annual per 
capita beef consumption and turn even 
more than today to the numerous sub- 
stitutes which are available. 

We examine the field of transportation 
and find that while freight rates on live 


* Address delivered before the thirty-first 
annual convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, held in Chicago on October 
12-13, 1936. 


stock are much higher than in prewar 
days, although rates on many commodi- 
ties enjoying more competition are 
lower, the financial condition of the rail- 
roads has had more influence on recent 
rate-making than any other considera- 
tion. Fortunately, recently there have 
been indications that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has come to the con- 
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clusion that high rates do not mean in- 
creased revenues, so we may hope for 
some helpful adjustment in the near 
future. We solicit your support in help- 
ing secure such an equitable adjustment. 


There seems little chance for impor- 
tant savings in other marketing costs. 
These are now under the supervision of 
the Packers and Stock Yards Adminis- 
tration, and lower rates now obtain in 
most of the important markets as a re- 
sult of its investigations. 


Packers and Retailers 


Next comes the packer. We are re- 
peatedly told that beef and pork cut out 
at a loss in the fresh meat trade; but I 
must say that in my opinion the packing 
industry is the most successful one I 
ever knew which operates constantly at 
a loss. Seriously, I realize that the net 
profit as reported per dollar of busi- 
ness done is relatively small. As in the 
other fields, it seems to be a question as 
to the economic soundness of the system 
rather than of undue profits. 

In the retail field we are told that with 
the advent of chain stores into the meat 
field there were too many outlets, too 
small volume, and consequent high cost 
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of operation. Packers and retailers have 
met the demand for small fancy pack- 
ages which cannot but increase distribu- 
tion costs. 


It should be said that efforts have 
been made to meet this situation and 
that they have not been entirely barren 
of result. The August National Beef 
Month is the most recent and most suc- 
cessful. In that effort the producers, the 
packers, the railroads (through dining- 
car co-operation), the chain stores, and 
the retail butchers co-operated to good 
advantage. Beef was featured in an ex- 
tensive advertising and display cam- 
paign. Despite the heaviest August 
slaughter ever recorded, prices to pro- 
ducers were well maintained. The suc- 
cess of this undertaking establishes the 
merit of co-operative effort and points 
the way to more aggressive action along 
similar lines in the future. In this con- 
nection, credit is given to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the agency 
which, with the co-operation of your 
Institute, co-ordinated the efforts which 
made the campaign a success. 


Proposed Argentine Pact 


There are some other current matters 
of interest which I should like to touch 
upon. First, the Argentine sanitary con- 
vention. We are tremendously alarmed 
at the insistence of officials in the De- 
partment of State for action on this 
treaty. We, as producers, consider it the 
most serious threat to the welfare of our 
industry that we have confronted in a 
generation. It is just as serious a threat 
to your business. The havoc created by 
the 1914 outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, which spread to twenty-one states 
and the District of Columbia in less than 
three months, must still be fresh in the 
minds of many of you. The only trust- 
worthy safeguard is the continuance of 
the present embargo prohibiting imports 
of live animals or dressed meats from 
countries where that disease is known to 
exist, No country which accepts foot- 
and-mouth disease merely as an in- 
evitable inconvenience and which makes 
no serious effort to combat it should 
have access to our markets for its sur- 
plus products. It is unfortunate that our 
officials should be so blinded by a desire 
to stimulate international trade as lightly 
to cast aside the constant need for 
vigilance to protect the health of our 
herds and flocks. I urge you to oppose 
the ratification of this pact with every 
means at your command. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Next we come to the question of the 
reciprocal trade agreements and the 
tariff generally. No act of any recent 
administration has been so universally 
condemned by the live-stock industry as 
has the Canadian reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. It is the first step in breaking 
down the tariff wall necessary for the 
very existence of the western cattle and 
sheep industries. Our costs of produc- 
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tion, with ever increasing taxation, are 
such that we must have this protection 
successfully to compete with Canada, 
Mexico, or South America. 


Those who seek to justify the Cana- 
dian agreement call attention to the im- 
ports of cattle during the past twenty 
years as evidence that we are on a deficit 
basis as regards our beef production. 
Such statements are not sincerely made. 
Our imports have been comparatively 
nominal. They have varied as our mar- 
ket prices varied, increasing whenever 
prices were attractive. We believe in a 
tariff that operates in just that fashion— 
which protects us when prices are low, 
which permits reasonable importations 
when prices are high. We are entitled 
to no less than that. We are not pro- 
ducing to capacity. We exported beef 
during the war and can do so again if 
and when conditions and prices justify. 


Whatever may be the merits of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, it should be ad- 
ministered so as not to sacrifice one 
group of domestic producers in order to 
facilitate the exports of the surplus 
products of another group. Repeated 
assurances were given by administration 
officials that agricultural tariffs were not 
too high, that agriculture would not be 
sacrificed in carrying out the reciprocal 
trade program, The Canadian agreement 
is a direct violation of those promises. 


I should like to call your attention to 
the alarming increase in the imports of 
eanned beef. More than 50,000,000 
pounds came in during the first half of 
this year. The present rate of duty of 
6 cents per pound is entirely too low and 
out of proportion to the rates on cattle 
and dressed beef. We have just filed a 
petition with the United States Tariff 
Commission for an increase in the rate, 
as provided for in the flexible provision 
of the Tariff Act, and most of the major 
national farm, dairy, and_ live-stock 
organizations have joined us in that 
action. We hope that domestic packers 
will help us in presenting the matter to 
the Tariff Commission at formal hear- 
ing. During the past year we have re- 
ceived many protests from our members 
complaining that it was impossible to 
buy domestic canned beef in any of our 
local markets. Certainly there is a great 
field here open for you if adequate pro- 
tection can be secured. 


Beef Grading 


Our association has long been inter- 
ested in the subject of beef grading. We 
have noted with satisfaction the steady 
increase year by year in the volume of 
government grading. It seems regret- 
table that so many private systems have 
been developed since the government 
grading started in 1927. They tend to 
nullify one of the original purposes, 
which was to make available to the 
housewife a simple method of insuring 
quality. For that reason we had intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress a 


beef-grading bill, H.R. 13022, and we 
hope you will co-operate with us in per- 
fecting that measure and in seeking its 
passage. 

Marketing 


One more major topic, and I am 
through. The great central marketing 
system which has been perfected during 
the past quarter of a century and which 
probably has no equal in the world, has 
one great drawback: the sharp daily 
price fluctuations that are seldom re- 
flected in the price of meat to the con- 
sumer. We have to plan our shipping 
operations a week or more in advance. 
Often by the time our cattle reach the 
market the price is one dollar or more 
lower than when the shipment was 
planned. We cannot object to price 
changes that reflect a definite price 
trend, either up or down; but sharp de- 
clines, due simply to a slight increase in 
receipts, are entirely unjustifiable. More 
stable markets would in themselves tend 
to stabilize receipts. In the feeder cattle 
field these fluctuations have driven many 
producers to other methods of market- 
ing. If continued as applied to fat live 
stock it will inevitably hasten a read- 
justment. 


As producers we find ourselves at the 
end of the long line of marketing and 
distribution costs, and in the final analy- 
sis we are compelled to carry every in- 
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crease to this burden. This explains our 
concern and interest in all phases of the 
industry and in any regulation affecting 
it. Economic and drought conditions 
have left their mark, with the result that 
many ranch operations that have been 
practically managed and that are sound 
from the standpoint of economical beef 
production are in financial distress. 


Future of Cattle Production 


The successful future of the beef cattle 
producer is dependent on maintaining 
values at least as high as those prevail- 
ing today. This can only be accom- 
plished through adequate protection of 
our markets against importation of for- 
eign beef and by the education of the 
consuming public to an appreciation of 
good beef as the basis of a healthful diet. 

Our industry has suffered much from 
low prices, drought, and depression; yet 
it has maintained its relative independ- 
ence from government paternalism as 
have few producer groups. We desire to 
maintain that independence of action 
which has been traditional in the devel- 
opment of the West; yet we stand ready 
to co-operate with you and with other 
groups with which we have common in- 
terests. 

I appreciate the opportunity of dis- 
cussing these matters with you. I hope 
that out of such discussions there may 
come good for your industry and ours. 


Future of Foreign Meat Trade * 


BY WARREN W. SHOEMAKER 
Vice-President of Armour and Company 
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HE LIMITED VOLUME of exports 
of packing-house products still con- 
stitutes an important handicap to our 
industry. Those who have been identi- 
fied with the business a scant twenty 
years remember when pork was exported 


*Excerpts from address delivered before the 
convention of Institute of American Meat 
Packers, held in Chicago, October 12-13. 


at six to sixteen times its present rate, 
and when three to six times as much 
volume of lard was sold out of this 
country. As the current situation 
stands, there is nothing encouraging for 
our foreign trade. Government reports 
show that we exported 45.7 per cent less 
pork and 64.3 per cent less lard in the 
year ending last June than during the 
twelve months previous. However, there 
have been very slight increases in the 
past July and August over the ex- 
tremely low exports during those months 
in 1935, but they are still very far be- 
low the volume considered normal. 


The principal purchasers in the ex- 
port trade of our animal products, 
largely from packing houses, were, in 
the order of importance at the last 
record: 


The United Kingdom 

Germany 

The West Indies 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
The Central American Countries 
Canada 

The Netherlands 

The Scandinavian Countries 
Spain, France, Italy 

The Philippines, Belgium 
Spanish Africa, British Oceania 
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However, the: United Kingdom used 
more animal products than all of these 
other countries combined, its surplus 
over them being 12 per cent. 


Great Britain 


Averaging the last five years, the 
British annual consumption of meat 
totals 6,833 million pounds, of which 


2,210,000,000 pounds are pork 
3,188,000,000 pounds are beef 
1,435,000,000 pounds are mutton 


Great Britain has made important at- 
tempts to increase its home production 
of meats. For this period about 38 per 
cent of the pork was home produced, 
while in the five years after the war 
only about 36 per cent was so produced. 
Before the war their production was 
much greater, the five-year period be- 
ginning in 1909 showing about 43 per 
cent of their pig meats being grown in 
their own country. 


In beef they have been far more suc- 
cessful in increasing domestic herds. 
Just after the war the home production 
of beef averaged only 43 per cent for 
the five-year period, while in the last 
five-year period it has slightly exceeded 
58 per cent. In mutton an improvement 
has also been registered. After the 
war the average home production was 
about 36 per cent, while during the last 
five-year period it was about 49 per 
cent. This increase in production to a 
large extent measures the effect of the 
British efforts to stimulate meat pro- 
duction within the United Kingdom. 


Our principal opportunity for exports 
to Britain lies in pork and lard. Dur- 
ing the last five years about 62 per cent 
of the pork was imported, of which 
approximately 10 per cent came from 
Empire countries, such as Canada and 
New Zealand, and 52 per cent from coun- 
tries given quotas in 1932. I have before 
me a table which gives the quotas for 
some eleven countries, but the largest 
quotas are assigned to Denmark, the 
Netherlands, the United States, and 
Poland. Denmark receives permission 
to bring in 63% per cent of the im- 
ported bacon from quota countries, while 
the Netherlands are allowed 91% per 
cent, the United States, 8 per cent, and 
Poland, 7.95 per cent. 


Denmark. ............--2 63.50 per cent 
Netherlands .......... 9.50 per cent 
United States........ 8.00 per cent 
RI scsuibsncsicshscccnintiie 7.95 per cent 
WOUOR, arvensis 4.70 per cent 
Lithuania .............. 2.95 per cent 
Eothonie ................ 0.75 per cent 
re Bees kiss 0.85 per cent 
Argentina .............. 0.70 per cent 
PR ee ne 0.70 per cent 
Miniand 2000. 0.40 per cent 


For the United States this means that 
the maximum we can export is approxi- 
mately 90 to 95 million pounds of cured 
pork of all sorts. However, we have not 
obtained this maximum quota at any 
time. During the year the quotas by 





volume have been adjusted three to five 
times in order to maintain a price level 
satisfactory to the producers of the 
United Kingdom and in line with their 
expected production. Hence in 1933 we 
exported to Great Britain only 71 mil- 
lion pounds, in 1934, only 58 million 
pounds, and in 1935, less than 50 mil- 
lion pounds. So far this year our ex- 
ports have been approximately 25 per 
cent less than in 1935. 


Pork Quota Prospects Dull 


Prospects for larger and more profit- 
able exports under the quota were not 
favorable at last report. While in mid- 
summer Ireland had 9 per cent fewer 
hogs than a year ago and Great Britain 
about 1 per cent fewer, hog supplies on 
the Continent have been increasing 
markedly. Denmark shows an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent in hogs on farms 
and a further expansion in hog num- 
bers is now under way in the Nether- 
lands. Both of these are quota coun- 
tries, and although they may be limited 
as to the numbers they can send in to 
Britain, their domestic price levels are 
likely to be lower because of their own 
surpluses. This question of national 
prive levels in the countries competing 
with us for British trade explains why 
it has been difficult, and even unprofit- 
able, for the United States to fill its 
quota in the United Kingdom during the 
past few months. We have really been 
able to get greater returns on hogs and 
pork in our domestic markets than 
abroad. The situation in the Empire 
countries is perhaps more favorable to 
our interests. Although Canada has 
been increasing her exports to the 
United States at a remarkable rate, 
jumping from 4 per cent of British 
bacon imports in 1932 to 17 per cent in 
1935, she has reduced her exports of 
pork slightly this last season and her 
summer census will probably show her 
hog population slightly below 1935. 
During the last year Canada increased 
her lard exports 9 per cent, and her 
prospects are excellent for remaining 
on this higher level. No definite figures 
are available from New Zealand, but it 
is probable that she will continue to in- 
crease her bacon production. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that there are growing indications 
of larger British quotas after January 
first. In part this expectation is based 
on the decrease within her own bound- 
aries, and in part it is based on the 
increase of hog numbers in the export- 
ing countries of Europe. Great Britain’s 
principal competitor in the purchase of 
pork in Europe is Germany, and it now 
appears that the latter country will soon 
be approaching her record pork produc- 
tion as established in 1931. Under the 
new British import duty plan, additional 
entry of pork can be helpful to British 
growers because the duties thus col- 
lected will be distributed as benefits to 
British pig fatteners. 
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Hence it appears that the prospects 
for more profitable movement of pork 
to Great Britain during the coming year 
are rather dull. Most important is the 
differential against our own markets 
caused by lower price levels in the prin- 
cipal European countries supplying 
Great Britain. Perhaps equal to it as 
a depressing influence will be the effect 
of the new import duties. Personally, 
I cannot see the British trade as a stim- 
ulating factor for the American packer. 


In beef we cannot expect any oppor- 
tunity for American exports to the 
United Kingdom. While 42 per cent of 
the British supply was imported during 
the last five years, approximately 34 per 
cent of it came from South America, 6 
per cent from Australia and New Zea- 
land, and 2 per cent from other coun- 
tries. In all of these countries costs of 
cattle production are so much lower 
than in the United States that we have 
no opportunity to compete. 


The same situation applies to mutton 
and lamb. Importations amount to over 
51 per cent, of which 37 per cent comes 
from New Zealand and Australia, and 
slightly more than 14 per cent from 
South America. As in beef, production 
costs for sheep in the United States 
established price levels that keep pack- 
ers entirely out of international com- 
merce in beef and mutton. 


Germany 


In Germany the situation is even less 
encouraging. Hog numbers increased 
11 per cent between June, 1935, and 
June, 1936. The hog population just 
now is only 1% per cent smaller than 
in the record year of 1931. Further- 
more, this high level of production is 
likely to continue, for there has been a 
20 per cent increase in young bred sows 
and an 11 per cent increase in older 
bred sows. This offers little prospect 
for the export of any of our meats, and 
the fat situation is only slightly differ- 
ent. 


The principal edible fats which ac- 
count roughly for about 90 per cent of 
Germany’s requirements are lard, mar- 
garine, and butter. Lard comprises 
about 20 to 25 per cent of the edible 
fats and oils consumed, while margar- 
ine and butter each total 30 to 35 per 
cent. The yearly consumption of for- 
eign and domestic lard averages between 
400 and 500 million pounds. During 
recent years the German government 
has owned stocks of imported lard and 
has used them as a means of controlling 
prices within the boundaries of the 
country. Throughout the first eight 
months of this calendar year, stocks 
were nearly double those of 1935 and 
totaled in the neighborhood of 25 to 30 
million pounds. These will probably be 
distributed during the next four months, 
as there are no stocks of German pro- 
duced lard and the present production 
is abnormally small. 
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Marketings have been light in propor- 
tion to the hog population during 
August and September, and the receipts 
will likely increase during the next two 
months. Germany has established a reg- 
ulation prohibiting slaughter of hogs 
under 200 pounds in weight and has 
also established artificial premiums on 
the heavier weights. Consequently most 
of the hogs to be slaughtered this fall 
will be of heavy weights, and many 
authorities predict a record German 
lard production starting with November. 
To tide over the present shortage, the 
government has recently allotted consid- 
erably larger quantities of its own lard 
than around the same time last year, 
but despite this rate of movement it is 
doubtful whether these allotments will 
be enough to increase the opportunity 
for our own lard. 


Further restrictions on our exports of 
neutral lard, premier jus, and vegetable 
oils may be expected as a result of a 
recent move by Germany to increase her 
supplies of whale oil. This summer 
Germany commissioned three factory 
ships with a total capacity of 64 thou- 
sand tons of oil. The first and small- 
est of these ships, with a capacity of 12 
thousand tons, has just been completed 
and will soon start for the Antarctic, 
having finished its trial trips. The 
other two whaling boats will not be 
ready until next year. However, one of 
the larger fat companies operating in 
Germany, Unilever, has now concluded 
a four-year charter of two Norwegian 
factory ships having a total capacity of 
30 thousand tons of oil, and these two 
ships will start for the. Antarctic some 
time this month. An interesting side 
light is that the charter price is paid to 
Norway in German manufactured goods, 
including tankers and other ships built 
in Germany for foreign account. The 
smaller German margarine manufac- 
turers hold options to share in the oper- 
ation of these ships and are rapidly 
availing themselves of this opportunity. 
German supplies of margarine are crit- 
ical just now, as there is not sufficient 
marine oil available and vegetable oils 
must be paid for in hard cash. 


Other Countries 


Our volume of trade in meats and 
lard with other countries is on a level 
so near their consumptive requirements 
and the limit of their purchasing power 
that one cannot foresee increases im- 
portant enough to affect our export sit- 
uation materially. Vast fields of con- 
sumption for American meat products 
exist in the tropical countries, as well 
as in China and Japan, but American 
costs of production, to say nothing of 
transportation costs, completely preclude 
any sale to these countries beyond what 
their foreign residents may require. 
These latter volumes are so limited that 
they have little effect on the total vol- 
ume of American meat and fat exports. 





The European Corn-Borer 


PERHAPS MANY OF US have been won- 
dering how the European corn-borer has 
thrived in our land of late. This unde- 
sirable immigrant, which found its way 
to our shores from Europe in 1910 in 
stalks of broom-corn in an immigrant’s 
baggage, is still a distinct menace, say 
Washington entomologists. W. R. Wal- 
ton, acting in charge of the Division of 
Cereal and Forage Insect Investigation, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Department of Agriculture, tells 
us about the present status of the insect: 


EUROPEAN CORN-BORER IN ACTION 


“Although there has been no sensa- 
tional change in the status of the Euro- 
pean corn-borer in the past few years, it 
has gradually extended its range south- 
ward so that there is a continuous infes- 
tation at present reaching from south- 
western Maine down the Atlantic coast 
through the eastern shore of Maryland 
and Virginia to the mainland of Virginia 
in the vicinity of Norfolk. The spread to 
the westward during the past three or 
four years has been almost negligible, 
although consistent damage has been 
done locally throughout the Lake region. 
The reason for the static condition of the 
infestation in the Lake region is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that there has 
not been a first-class corn crop in most 
of the infested area for a number of 
years. In other words, dry conditions 
which have prevailed there have served 
to repress the borer to a very consider- 
able extent. There is every probability, 
however, that as soon as we have one or 
two years of excellent corn-growing 
weather with an abundance of moisture 
during the egg-laying and hatching pe- 
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riod of the borer, rapid spread can be 
expected. 

“Entomologists still believe that the 
corn-borer is a distinct menace to the 
Corn Belt, and every effort has been put 
forth by them to perfect methods of con- 
trol for the insect. In recent years we 
have been devoting our efforts to the 
originating of strains or varieties of 
corn which are resistant or tolerant to 
corn-borer attack. For the last three or 
four years, work has been conducted at 
the Toledo, Ohio, experimental plots on 
several strains of corn which exhibit dis- 
tinct resistance and which it is hoped 
may eventually be made commercially 
available.” 


A Letter on Imports 


LAstT MoNTH the American National 
Live Stock Association, together with 
several other major live-stock organi- 
zations of the West, filed a brief with 
the Tariff Commission asking an in- 
crease in the duty on canned meats. 
One of the arguments presented in that 
brief was that the duty on canned beef 
is out of line with the impost on 
dressed beef. That line of argument is 
carried along in the below letter, as 
well as some others relating to imports 
affecting the live-stock industry. The 
letter was written by F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, to the Department of 
State: 


DENVER, COLO. October 30, 1936. 
Harry C. Hawkins, Chief, 
Division of Trade Agreements, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. HAWKINS: 


...I1 note that there was a slight 
error in one of our statements relative 
to the filling of the quota of cattle 
weighing more than 700 pounds in a 
little more than half of the calendar 
year. However, the statement was sub- 
stantially correct, as your own figures 
indicate that the quota was practically 
filled late in August. 


I cannot agree at all with your con- 
clusions as to the duty on canned beef 
not being out of line with the duty on 
dressed beef. I do not understand that 
there is any substantial amount of the 
carcass remaining after you get 18 to 
20 per cent of the original carcass weight 
net in the can. Of course, there are the 
bones and the hide, and some edible by- 
products, but they would not substan- 
tially alter the figures I used. The duty 
on the hide would be less than $1, so 
that certainly the entire duty would be 
less than $15, as compared with $33 on 
the carcass. 


The beef used for canning in various 
South American countries is good qual- 
ity, as examination of the contents of 
almost any can you buy clearly indicates. 

One can admire the ease with which 
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you turn every fact to the benefit of the 
foreign country, if he cannot agree with 
your methods or your conclusions. You 
state that, in any case, the imports of 
canned beef are of relatively little signi- 
ficance so far as domestic cattle prices 
are concerned, because they amount to 
only about 12 per cent of our domestic 
production of canned meat. Anyone ex- 
perienced in marketing will tell you that 
the last 12 per cent of supply will abso- 
lutely control the price. If you would 
reduce this 100,000,000 pounds of can- 
ned beef to a basis of 800-pound cows, 
and assume that they would net 20 per 
cent in the can (which is probably too 
high), that would amount to more than 
600,000 cattle. Apparently our imports 
of live cattle will be in the neighborhood 
of 400,000, or, in round numbers, a total 
of approximately 1,000,000 head. This 
would be more than 10 per cent of the 
number of cattle slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection in either 1934 or 1935. 
Furthermore, in the very same _ para- 
graph in which you considered the im- 
port of 100,000,000 pounds of canned 
beef as insignificant, you call atten- 
tion to the fact that our imports of 
dressed beef from Canada during the 
first half of 1936, compared with those 
for the same period of 1935, declined 
from 4,644,000 pounds to _ 1,242,000 
pounds, the reduction being the equiva- 
lent of 6,420 live steers of 1,000 pounds 
average weight. Apparently we are to 
be impressed with the reduction in im- 
ports of 6,420 cattle, but unimpressed 
with a canned meat importation equiva- 
lent to more than 600,000 head. 


Before I leave this subject I should 
like again to urge you to take steps next 
year to protect American cattle pro- 
ducers by insuring that there will be no 
such dumping of cattle from Canada 
and Mexico in any one month as occurred 
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last spring. It may be difficult to work 
out and administer a monthly quota sys- 
tem, but it ought to be done if you have 
any consideration for the American 
cattle producer and the trade agreements 
are not simply a device to help our for- 
eign competitors. There would be no 
such difficulty, in my opinion, if the bene- 
fits of the agreement had not been gener- 
alized to other countries, therefore mak- 
ing possible a race between Canada and 
Mexico to see who gets into our markets 
first. The disastrous effect of that dump- 
ing last spring is well known to every 
market observer. 

I note your remarks with reference to 
babassu nuts and oil. It is true that 
they were previously on the free list be- 
cause importations had been light. It 
is likewise true—and it was known when 
the trade agreement with Brazil was 
drawn—that new methods in extracting 
the oil, thereby facilitating heavy pro- 
duction of this product, and the placing 
of excise duties on all the other oils 
entering our import trade in any volume, 
created a situation which would be very 
much to the benefit of Brazil. By bind- 
ing this product on the free list, you 
have prevented agricultural producers 
of this country from protecting them- 
selves against an invasion of their mar- 
kets by this comparatively new product, 
and every farm, dairy, and _ live-stock 
organization in the country is protesting 
against your action in the matter, as you 
well know. The rapid increase in im- 
ports already proves how dangerous this 
threat is, and the worst is yet to come. 

I note your continued statements that 
the reciprocal trade agreements are to 
be operated for the benefit of American 
agriculture. It would seem that it is 
time we found some practical evidence 
of this fact. So far they seem to be 
operated for the benefit of our foreign 
competitors, as every possible argument 
is advanced, as shown above, to justify 
increasing imports and to minimize the 
effect of same on the American producers 
whose market is thus being stolen from 
them. 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. MOL.in, 
Secretary. 


Trade Treaties Opposed 


RESOLUTIONS adopted by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association in 
meeting at Del Rio, Texas, September 
10, included the following: 

Opposing imposition on live-stock in- 
dustry of program relating to soil ero- 
sion or otherwise that will take manage- 
ment of ranch out of hands of ranchmen, 
but in event program is formulated 
stockmen’s organization be allowed to 
participate in formulation of policies; 

Asking Senate to repeal Reciprocal 
Trade Act, and that live-stock organiza- 
tions be notified of hearing where trade 
agreements affecting their commodities 
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are involved, and opposing agreement 
with Canada; 

Opposing proposed Argentine sanitary 
convention. 


Our Farm Population 


THE FARM POPULATION of the United 
States remained virtually stationary last 
year, says the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The number of persons liv- 
ing on farms January 1, 1936, was esti- 
mated at 318,809,000, as compared with 
31,801,000 one year earlier. 

The number of persons was only 
slightly greater than in 1920 and was 
somewhat less than in 1910. Births on 
farms last year were estimated at 727,- 
000; deaths, 333,000. 

During the year it is estimated that 
1,211,000 persons moved away from 
farms to towns and cities, and 825,000 
moved from town to farm. 

Between the beginning of 1930 and 
1935, farm population increased by 1,- 
632,000. Migration away from the farms 
during those years was comparatively 
light, amounting to a net loss of only 
598,000 persons for the whole period. 

On the other hand, during the preced- 
ing five-year period, 1925-30, mainly one 
of urban prosperity, the farms lost 
people to the cities at a rate of 600,000 
annual net loss. 


The Calendar 


Nov. 19-20—Convention of California 
Wool Growers’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, II. 

Dec. 3-4—Convention of Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, San Angelo, 
‘Tex. 

Dec. 11-12—Convention of California 
Cattlemen’s Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Dec. 14-19—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 4-6—Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 
Jan. 8-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, 

Ogden, Utah. 

Jan. 12-14—Convention of American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, El Paso, 
Tex. 

Jan. 16-23—National 
Show, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 19-20—Convention of Utah Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City. 

Jan. 20—National Western Hereford 
Sale, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 26-28—Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Mar. 6-9—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, 
San Angelo, Tex. 

Mar. 16-18—Convention of Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Western Stock 
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EDITORIALS 


Call for Convention 


To Members of the American National 
Live Stock Association, Affiliated 
Organizations, and Stockmen 
Generally: 

CALL Is Heresy IssuepD for the For- 
tieth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, to 
be held in El Paso, Texas, January 
12-14, 1937. 

* * * 

In calling western cattle producers 
together for the fortieth annual conven- 
tion, which will mark an important 
milestone in the association’s record of 
service to the industry, we feel that the 
accomplishments of the past few years 
show more clearly than ever before the 
pressing need for a strong national or- 
ganization. No longer can any such 
organization hold its annual meeting, 
decide upon certain fundamental pol- 
icies, and then coast along easily for 
the remainder of the year. Instead, we 
have found not only that the demands 
upon the officers and employees of the 
association are greatly increased, but 
we have found it necessary frequently 
to call upon various committees of ac- 
tive stockmen to devote considerable 


time in helping solve the problems con- 
fronting us. 


Along certain lines there has been a 
marking of time the past year, due to 
the coming national election. That will 
shortly be out of the way, and we can 
expect a final determination upon several 
very important issues confronting the 
industry. 

First and foremost is the question of 
the Argentine sanitary convention. 
Nothing was done during the past year 
with this document. It is still pending 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, but we have every reason 
to believe that there will be quick action 
upon it shortly after Congress convenes 
if the present administration is returned 
to power. If there is a change in ad- 
ministration, we must still see that this 
matter is finally disposed of, so that it 
will no longer constitute a threat to our 
industry. Our position in the matter is 
unchanged. Recent outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease in England, causing 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to add 
that country to the list of those from 
which imports are forbidden, and added 
outbreaks in southern Argentina last 
fall, also reported by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, prove conclusively the 
soundness of our objection to any 
change in the present full embargo 
against countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease exists. 

We should strongly oppose any addi- 
tional cuts in the tariff on our products, 
such as were provided in the Canadian 
reciprocal trade agreement which be- 
came effective January 1, 1936. The 
Department of State has served notice 
of its intention to negotiate similar 
pacts with various South American 
countries. Most of these countries are 
exporters of cattle products, and we 
must strongly draft our opposition to 
any further sacrifice of our industry in 
order to increase international trade for 
others. 

Instead of further tariff cuts, we 
should demand that the United States 
Tariff Commission quickly give consid- 
eration to our petition now on file for 
a 50 per cent increase in the tariff on 
canned meats, imports of which product 
have again risen sharply in 1936. 

The convention should carefully con- 
sider the situation created by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration in 
putting into effect a live-stock range 
conservation program without first of- 
fering it to organized representatives of 
the industry for acceptance or rejection. 
It has long been the boast of the AAA 
that no program would be inflicted upon 
an unwilling industry, but here no real 
opportunity for acceptance or rejection 
was given any representative group of 
producers. When the final details were 
worked out, the program was simply 
put into effect. Now it is announced 
that, before benefit payments can be 
made, carrying capacity must be deter- 
mined by experts of the Forest Service. 
The attitude of this bureau in regard 
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to range carrying capacity is well shown 
in Senate Document 199, issued a few 
months ago. All this clearly indicates 
that, despite all protestations to the 
contrary, the range conservation pro- 
gram is a live-stock reduction program. 
At the same time the Department of 
State is using every means at its com- 
mand to lower tariffs and remove em- 
bargoes in order to expedite imports of 
cattle and cattle and sheep products 
from foreign nations. It is generally 
conceded that if the Soil Conservation 
Act is continued, money to pay so- 
called benefits thereunder must be de- 
rived from processing taxes, as urged 
by Secretary Wallace and President 
Roosevelt last year. Only active opposi- 
tion to such taxes on the part of organ- 
ized producers has prevented their im- 
position during the past two years. 

The defeat of the revised Capper bill 
(anti-direct-marketing) last spring re- 
moves the menace of that measure but 
does not settle the problem of marketing 
legislation. The Murphy bill, containing 
amendments to the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, most of which are desirable, 
still is in the hopper. In addition, a 
new problem has arisen by the rapid 
increase in the growth of auction sale 
rings throughout the entire Central 
West and far western country. The 
Legislative Committee of the association 
is now giving attention to this prob- 
lem, considering both the angle of fed- 
eral legislation and that of state legis- 
lation, and its findings will be submitted 
at El Paso for approval. 


During the past year negotiations 
with the Forest Service have led to the 
renewal of the ten-year permit, but the 
old problem of distribution remains 
for solution. A further conference on 
the subject is to be held in December, 
so that this matter will also be in shape 
for final action at El Paso. During the 
last Congress active consideration was 
given to various bills calling for con- 
solidation of all supervision of govern- 
ment grazing lands under one bureau. 
It is quite likely that this matter will 
be actively pressed again next year, 
and the convention should carefully con- 
sider it, as well as any needed amend- 
ments to the Taylor Grazing Act. 


The success of the National August 
Beef Campaign has clearly increased 
interest in the subject of beef advertis- 
ing and the activities of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. Beyond 
question this campaign prevented de- 
velopment of a very sore spot in the 
cattle market late in the summer. How 
more adequately to finance the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in order 
that emergencies of this kind can be 
promptly met will occupy a prominent 
place in the deliberations of the 
convention. 


More adequate tariff protection on 
hides, a continuation of the program of 
the past three years to extend excise 
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taxes to all fats and oils imported in 
volume, and many other matters of cur- 
rent interest will be carefully considered. 
The right of the American producer to 
the American market to the full extent 
of his ability to supply it, whether re- 
lating to cattle, dressed beef, hides, fats 
and oils, or any other agricultural prod- 
uct, will be foremost in the minds of 
those formulating the policies for the 
coming year. 


Already indications point to a splendid 
gathering such as we had at Phoenix 
a year ago. It will be our aim to pro- 
vide as interesting a program as we had 
then. We urge every affiliated organiza- 
tion to see that it is well represented 
in our deliberations. 

F. E. MOLLIN, 
Secretary. 
Denver, Colorado, 
November 1, 1936. 


Live Stock’s Enemy 


NDER authority conferred by law 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the order to prevent the introduction 
into the United States of rinderpest or 
foot-and-mouth disease . . . is hereby 
further amended by restoring the name 
‘Great Britain’ to the list of countries in 
said order, as I have determined that 
foot-and-mouth disease again exists in 
that country, and by striking out the 
name ‘Hungary’ from the said list,.. . 
as I have determined that said country 
. is free from rinderpest and foot- 
and-mouth disease....” 

Between the lines of this B. A. I. order 
can be read the story of a hard, long 
fight against an invisible and dangerous 
enemy. One battle was won, another 
lost. How long it will take Great Britain 
again to conquer, how long Hungary can 
maintain her disease-free status, is im- 
possible to say. The disease is highly 
infectious, the germ may attack from 
many sides. Except in the continents of 
North America and Australia, most of 
the major live-stock producing countries 
of the world are cursed with it, and 
officials generally are able to do no more 
than employ control methods. They can- 
not afford to, or will not, follow the ex- 
ample set by the United States, where 
experience shows that only annihilation 
of diseased and exposed herds and flocks 
and the greatest of precautions against 
reinfection are the effective weapons. 


In times past we have had to deal with 
ugly outbreaks, but we have been able 
to put them down, not without tremen- 
dous cost. We have had to destroy thou- 
sands of animals, pay out millions of 
dollars. And we have had to erect an 
impregnable barrier against the germ. 
That barrier is the B. A. I. order re- 
ferred to above—our only safeguard. 
And it is that barrier which the Argen- 
tine sanitary convention seeks to weaken, 
which proponents of the pact call un- 


reasonable and merely an _ economic 
stockade with which the stockman keeps 
out competitive products. Can there be 
any justification for the accusation that 
the live-stock industry is wearing this 
cloak? Great Britain’s experience is the 
answer. 


Virgin Range 


ONCEIVED in estimates, open to 

much contradiction, Senate Document 
199 makes these observations on the 
state of our western range: 


“Forage depletion for the entire range 
area averages more than half—the re- 
sult of a few decades of live-stock graz- 
ing. 

“Range depletion on the public domain 
and grazing districts averages 67 per 
cent, on private, Indian, and state and 
county lands about half, and on national 
forests 30 per cent. 


“Three-fourths of the entire range 
area has declined during the last 30 
years, and only 16 per cent has improved. 

“During the same period 95 per cent 
of the public domain and grazing dis- 
tricts has gone down grade and only 2 
per cent has improved. 

“Only about 95 million acres of the 
entire range area is in reasonably satis- 
factory condition. 

“No less than 589 million acres of 
range land is eroding more or less seri- 
ously, reducing soil productivity and 
impairing watershed services.” 

You will ask what is the basis on 
which such sweeping statements can be 
made. From what are the percentages 
figured? The answer to that is “virgin 
range.” And virgin range, says the 
document, is found in this definition: 

“Nearly a century ago the ‘forty-niner,’ 
on his way overland to the Pacific coast, 
found a vast, unspoiled natural reservoir 
of forage extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean and from 
Canada to Mexico. Much of it was called 
at that time the ‘Great American Desert’ 
—an immense region of rolling grass- 
land, parched deserts, and rugged moun- 
tains.” And, adds ‘the report, “knowl- 
edge of original forage conditions was 
obtained by examination of remnants of 
the virgin range and of ‘protected’ areas 
such as ungrazed fence corners, ceme- 
teries, and railroad rights-of-way where 
the present vegetation is at least indic- 
ative of virgin range conditions.” 


As for other definitions there are other 
documents, some of them very old rec- 
ords of expeditions and journeys, that 
tell us something of the virgin range. 
They speak of great barrenness for long 
distances, disappearance of every sign 
of vegetation, sterility of soil, resort to 
fishing for support of life in regions 
where the range is now in good grass, 
etc. And many old-timers, whose knowl- 
edge of eonditions then and now must 
be accepted as accurate, tell us that the 
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grass of the range in many places is of 
higher quality than it was fifty years 
ago—rank growth has gone, replaced by 
better forage. Some tell us that many 
sections of the range, given fair growing 
seasons, are now better grassed than a 
half century ago. 

We might also cite the remarkable 
recovery of ranges in 1935 after the 
drought -of the year before. In an aver- 
age year, areas declared by government 
experts to be 75 per cent dead had come 
back to such a degree that hay was 
actually cut on sections being grazed. 
This was true in some part of Wyoming 
worst hit by the 1934 drought. 

Admittedly the virgin state of the 
range can only be roughly estimated. 
Accurate and complete information is 
impossible to obtain. Yet, Senate Docu- 
ment 199 makes measurements with its 
yardstick of “ungrazed fence corners, 
cemeteries, and railroad rights-of-way,” 
and concludes that: 

“It will probably require more than 50 
years of management to restore the de- 
pleted range sufficiently to carry even 
the 17.3 million live-stock units now 
grazed, and probably an additional 50 
years to restore it to the nearest possible 
approach to its original grazing capacity 
of 22.5 million units.” 

Is it on this structure of guesswork 
that we are to base our future opera- 
tions on the western range, or shall we 
be practical, apply such remedies as are 
needed where actual damage has been 
done, and work from a foundation of 
real knowledge? 


AAARangeProgram 


HE ABOVE TITLE is used advis- 

edly. The program which the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration is 
now putting into effect throughout the 
range territory can by no stretch of 
the imagination be considered the live- 
stock men’s program. The record in 
this matter should be kept straight. 
It should show that individually and 
through their organizations the great 
majority of live-stock producers clearly 
indicated that they did not want a 
government program, believing it to 
be the first step in regimentation 
of their industry. Instead, the pro- 
gram was conceived by a government 
bureau, anxious, as always, to spread 
its field of operations. It was never 
definitely offered to the live-stock indus- 
try for acceptance, because it was s0 
clearly indicated that if handled in such 
fashion it would have been almost unan- 
imously rejected. 

The foregoing being true—and no one 
who knows the facts can deny it—many 
will ask why there is now considerable 
inquiry about the program. The answer 
is simple. The program is not a cattle 
or sheep reduction program, government 
officials emphasize, and the money is 
there for the asking, the intimation 
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being that stockmen would be foolish 
not to accept their share of it; they 
might just as well take advantage of 
Santa Claus while he is in the vicin- 
ity. The idea must be to get as wide a 
distribution as possible of the money 
allotted for the range program from 
the $500,000,000 fund appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of the Soil Con- 
servation Act. 

When the program was being con- 
sidered last spring it was commonly 
referred to as a live-stock reduction 
program. As the drought developed and 
there was increasing protest against an 
undertaking which would force the mar- 
keting of additional live-stock from 
western ranches just when, in addition 
to usual heavy fall runs, markets would 
be oversupplied with cattle from 
drought areas, administration officials 
shifted tactics and ceased to talk about 
reduction. In fact, as stated, recent 
assurances deny intention to cut 
numbers. 

But the following paragraph from a 
Department of Agriculture release 
should be scrutinized: 

“Those practices which stockmen par- 
ticipating in the range program plan to 
perform are submitted to county com- 
mittees for approval. The grazing 
capacity of individual ranches must be 
determined by Forest Service techni- 
cians, since the total payments for each 
ranch are limited to $2 per animal unit. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE— 


PAUL HARVEY, 
President 


Main Dining Room 


All range-improvement practices must 
conform to certain specified standards 
in order for stockmen to receive 
payment.” 

The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER has 
maintained all the time that the heart 
of the government’s range-conserving 
scheme was live-stock reduction, and it 
has protested against such a program 
particularly at a time when the De- 
partment of State is using all the power 
at its command to write down our tar- 
iffs and weaken our sanitary embargoes, 
with the intended result of expediting 
shipment to this country of cattle and 
calves from Canada and Mexico and 
sheep and cattle products from South 
America. 


It is true that expedients can be 
employed to help distribute the money 
available this fall, but the possibilities 
along this line are limited. The program 
is bound to center on live-stock reduc- 
tion. May we suggest that those who 
have disagreed with us in this matter 
read once more the above quoted para- 
graph which shows that the determina- 
tion of grazing capacity is left to Forest 
Service technicians before payments can 
be made. Then they should also read 
Senate Document 199, recently put out 
by the Forest Service, in which it is 
claimed that only 95,000,000 acres of 
the entire range area—forest lands, 
public domain, Indian reservations, and 
private lands—are in reasonably satis- 
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factory condition; that is, depleted not 
more than 25 per cent from what is 
termed virgin condition. This remark- 
able document claims that the entire 
range area is, on the average, depleted 
52 per cent. 

Apparently even the initial price that 
the ranchman must pay for participa- 
tion is submission of ranch manage- 
ment to domination by the Forest 
Service. 


Hotels at El Paso 


IT IS TIME to think about hotel reser- 
vations at El Paso. The below informa- 
tion may help you to get the room you 
want. 

The three larger El Paso hotels—Paso 
Del Norte (headquarters), Hilton, and 
Cortez—have a minimum single rate of 
$2 and double rate of $3.50. The mini- 
mum double room with twin beds is 
$4.50. These prices range up to $4 and 
$5 for singles, and $6 to $8 for doubles. 

Other hotels—McCoy, Knox, Gateway, 
Lockie, and Campbell—have rates begin- 
ning at $1.50 for single rooms and $2 
for double rooms, ranging upward to 
around $2.50 and $3, and $3.50 and $4, 
respectively. 

El Paso will be the meeting place for 
the Fortieth Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. Dates: January 12-14. All stock- 
men are cordially invited. 





C. M. HARVEY, 
Vice-President 
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Washington Notes 


National forest receipts for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1936, rose 
$774,363 over those of the previous fis- 
cal year to a total net of $4,062,936, 
says the Forest Service. Half this 
amount was accounted for by timber 
sales—$2,161,671—a gain of 28 per cent 
over 1935; miscellaneous forest products 
brought $32,556; grazing fees amounted 
to $1,433,715—$290,280 over last year; 
‘“‘special uses” totaled $327,982. Receipts 
on account of timber, grazing, occu- 
pancy, and fire trespass, and from per- 
mits for water power utilization, ac- 
counted for the remainder of the total 
returns. 


* * 


Many more steckmen than was an- 
ticipated at the time the AAA program 
was announced will participate in range 
conservation practices, says the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A provision call- 
ing for prior approval of practices by 
county committees has been modified to 
permit practices begun since September 
8, 1936, to qualify for payments. Pay- 
ment under the program is conditioned 
upon conformance to certain specified 
standards and is limited to $2 per ani- 
mal unit run on the ranch, grazing capac- 
ity of which is determined by Forest 
Service men. 

* * * 


A hundred and two checks issuing from 
Washington on October 22 for building 
and conserving the soil under the 1936 
soil conservation program were the first 
to be paid under the 1936 program. The 
bulk of payments will probably go out 
in late November, December, and early 
January. About a million more farmers 
will receive checks under the present 
program than received funds under the 
1935 adjustment plan outlawed by the 
Supreme Court in the AAA decision. 
The average payment will be about $78, 
compared with the average of $115 in 
1935. 


* * * 


Voluntary transfers of farm land in 
the United States are now at the highest 
level since 1928, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration reports. Requests for funds 
to purchase farms have increased to 20 
per cent of all federal land bank appli- 
cations, and during the past twelve 
months the federal land banks and the 
land bank commissioner extended $50,- 
000,000 of mortgage credit to finance the 
purchase of farms and homes for about 
20,000 farmers. 


Big-game animals offered for sale this 
season, says the Biological Survey, are 
available for disposal at the National 
Bison Range, Moiese, Montana (100 
buffalo) ; at Niobrara Game Preserve, 
Valentine, Nebraska (25 buffalo and 12 
elk); at Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Cache, Oklahoma (50 buffalo 
and 30 elk); and at Sullys Hill Game 
Preserve, Fort Totten, North Dakota 
(3 buffalo and 15 elk). Preference will 
be given to applicants who wish to pur- 
chase the animals alive for propaga- 
tion or exhibition. 

‘ . 

In the crop insurance meeting the 
first part of November-—a conference be- 
tween the President’s Crop Insurance 
Commi'tee and representatives of farm 
organizations—Secretary Wallace said 
that the “committee is unlikely to pro- 
pose any plan for insuring farm prices 
and incomes directly, but that the insur- 
ing of yields would contribute to greater 
stability of both prices and income.” 
Insurance would be optional and rates 
based largely on production records of 
individual farms. 

* * * 


More than 15,000 miles of terraces— 
enough for about six terraces from 
New York City to Los Angeles—have 
been built by farmers in Soil Conserva- 
tion Service demonstration areas in 
forty-one states. During the next three 
years the service expects to help farm- 
ers build about 36,000 more miles of 
terraces. 

* * * 


A permanent primitive region has been 
made of an area embracing 1,870,000 
acres extending from the Bitter Root 
Mountains into the Lochsa-Selway-Sal- 
mon region of north-central Idaho. The 
new section doubles the Montana-Idaho 
preserves and gives them a size of 
3,360,000 acres. 

x * * 


Indian land holdings have been in- 
creased by 2,100,000 acres in seventeen 
states in the past three years, and more 
cattle are owned by more Indians today 
than at any time during the past two 
decades, reports the Department of the 


Interior. 
* * * 


Claude R. Wickard, formerly assistant 
director of the North Central Division of 
the AAA, has been appointed director of 
the division, succeeding Gerald B. Thorne, 
who has resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 
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Nevada was reaccredited as a bovine 
tuberculosis-free area by the Department 
of Agriculture for a period of three 
years effective as of September 1, 1936. 


Poultry Supervision Upheld 


CONSTITUTIONALITY of the amendment 
added by Congress last year to the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act, providing 
for federal supervision of live-poultry 
marketing, was upheld on October 9 in 
a decision handed down by Judge Wil- 
liam H. Kirkpatrick, of the United 
States District Court of the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. The case was 
that of Handy Bros. vs. the Secretary 
of Agriculture and is the first court 
case involving the amendment. 

The amendment, passed in August, 
1935, is intended to protect shippers and 
producers of live poultry against the 
use of unfair practices by commission 
men and dealers, and against having to 
pay unreasonable rates for services ren- 
dered in connection with the marketing 
of their poultry. A number of live- 
poultry markets, including those of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago, have been 
brought under supervision, and a large 
number of commission men and dealers 
handling live poultry are now operating 
under licenses issued by the secretary as 
required by this act. 


TAYLOR GRAZING ACT MEETING 


The second annual meeting of dele- 
gates from the district advisory boards 
under the Taylor Grazing Act of the 
thirty-seven grazing districts in the ten 
western states will be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, December 9-11, 1936. 


Willis M. Spear 


WILLIS M. SPEAR, age seventy-four, 
veteran Wyoming ranchman, passed 
away at his home in Sheridan on Octo- 
ber 10, after a short illness. He had 
been a former state senator and a large 
cattle operator. He came to Wyoming 
in a covered wagon when twelve years 
of age. He is survived by two daughters, 
two sons, and many grandchildren. 


Alden B. Swift 


ALDEN B. SWIFT, vice-president of 
Swift and Company, died on October 13 
at the Passavant Hospital, Chicago, 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was fifty-one years of age. 

He was born in Chicago. Shortly after 
completing his school work he entered 
the packing business. During the World 
War he served as a captain in the Red 
Cross. He is survived by his widow and 
three children. 
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Transportation 
BY CHAS. E. BLAINE 


Suspension Service Charges Requested 


HE American National Live Stock 

Association and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association by petition filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have requested the suspension, pend- 
ing investigation, of charges for the 
services of unloading, feeding, watering, 
and reloading live stock published to be- 
come effective November 9, 1936, in the 
northwestern section of the United 
States. 

Under the present rules, when live 
stock en route is stopped at railroad 
operated stock yards for feed, water, 
and rest, in compliance with federal or 
state laws or upon request of the ship- 
per, and the carriers furnish the feed 
and perform the service, charges for the 
services of unloading, feeding, watering, 
and reloading the live stock (in addition 
to the charges for the feed) ranging 
from 50 cents to $2 per car, are assessed 
by the railroads and paid by the ship- 
pers. However, in instances where the 
services are performed by the shippers 
or their agents no charges are made by 
the railroads. 


The proposed rules would eliminate or 
drop the proviso in the present rules, 
“the carriers furnishing the feed and 
performing the service,” thus authoriz- 
ing and requiring the charges to be 
levied and collected on shipments on 
which the services are performed by the 
shipper as well as upon those on which 
the services are performed by the rail- 
roads. 


Feeding in Transit Under 28-Hour Law 


The railroads have agreed to discon- 
tinue their former practice of charging 
shippers for feed furnished live stock in 
transit on the basis of “bales,” “bags,” 
or “sacks,” and in the future to base the 
charges on the weight of the feed thus 
furnished. 


This matter was directed to the atten- 
tion of the traffic executives by this de- 
partment in July, 1935. In October of 
that year we were advised that the rail- 
roads did not recognize any other basis 
than weight for assessing charges on 
feed. Shortly thereafter the majority of 
the lines discontinued their practice of 
using “bales,” “bags,” and “sacks” as 
basis for charges, but one or two of the 
major lines in the Western District con- 
tinued the objectionable billing. The mat- 


ter was again brought to their attention 
and we have now been assured by such 
lines that they will employ weight basis 
for assessing feed charges. 


Correction 


In the September issue of the Pro- 
DUCER, at page 18, we stated that, “ac- 
cording to the United States Law Week, 
the American Bar Association in its re- 
cent convention adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending repeal of the long-and-short- 
haul clause of Section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” The United States Law 
Week of October 6 corrects its former 
statement. It states that the resolution 
was not adopted but that it was intro- 
duced in the assembly of the association 
and failed of passage. No action was 
taken by the house of delegates. 


Suspended Truck Rates Withdrawn 


In conference between the potesting 
live-stock producers and the common 
motor carriers, the latter agreed to with- 
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draw the increased rates on live stock 
from points in Arizona to points in 
southern California which were pub- 
lished to become effective October 1, 
1936, but which the commission sus- 
pended upon protest of the producers, 
as stated at page 20 of the October 
PRODUCER. 

All the carriers agreed to establish 
the lower rates of one of the lines now 
in effect, following which a conference 
will be held between representatives of 
the carriers and the producers in an 
effort to work out a basis of rates which 
will be satisfactory to all concerned. 


Authority To Buy Truck Line Denied 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has emphatically denounced the holding 
company method employed by some rail- 
roads to gain control of truck lines. In 
a unanimous decision, Division 5—-Com- 
missioners Eastman, Lee, and Caskie— 
denied the application of Pennsylvania 
Truck Lines, Inc., to acquire control of 
the Barker Motor Freight, Inc., a part- 
nership, which operates about thirty-four 
units in Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 
The applicant, the commission states, is 
controlled by the American Contract and 
Trust Company, a holding company 
wholly owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. 





A telephone runs your errands, keeps 
you in touch with members of your 


family or friends in other towns, brings 


market news and when help is needed, 
your telephone brings it quickly. One 
call in emergency may be worth many 
times the cost of service. 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
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Through the American Contract and 
Trust Company the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road controls a number of trucking con- 
cerns. 

The commission expressed fear that 
the invasion of the highway transporta- 
tion field by the railroads would result 
in the eventual elimination of individual 
trucking companies. 

With respect to the application the 
commission stated: 


“While we have no doubt that the rail- 
road could, with the resources at its 
command, expand and improve the part- 
nership service and that, so far as num- 
bers are concerned, there is now an 
ample supply of independent operators 
in the territory for the furnishing of 
competitive service, we are not convinced 
that the way to maintain for the future 
healthful competition between rail and 
truck service is to give the railroads free 
opportunity to go into the kind of truck 
service which is strictly competitive with, 
rather than auxiliary to, their rail opera- 
tions. The language of Section 213 is 
evidence that Congress was not con- 
vinced that this should be done. Truck 
service would not, in our judgment, have 
developed to the extraordinary extent to 
which it has developed if it had been 
under railroad control.” 


Rails Move to Continue Surcharges 


In petition dated October 23, 1936, the 
Class I railroads ask the commission for 
modification of its orders in many for- 
mal cases decided by it during the past 
sixteen years to the end that the rail 
lines may be permitted to continue in 
effect or establish on or after January 1, 
1937, surcharges on a long list of com- 
modities between various points through- 
out the nation. 


The present surcharges, which are 
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published to expire December 31, 1936, 
were authorized in Emergency Freight 
Charges, 1935, 208 I.C.C. 4 and 215 I.C.C. 
439. Originally they were to expire June 
30, 1936, but upon petition of the rail 
lines the commission authorized the ex- 
tension thereof to December 31, 1936, 
following formal hearing. Shortly there- 
after the railroads filed a second peti- 
tion asking for the extension of the sur- 
charges beyond the present expiration. 
The petition was denied. 


Single- in Lieu of Double-Deck Cars 


The commission on October 22 in I. & 
S. Docket No. 4207 found not justified 
the schedules proposing revision of rules 
applicable in the Western District rela- 
tive to furnishing single-deck cars for 
carriers’ convenience, in lieu of double- 
deck cars ordered for the loading of live 
stock. It ordered the suspended sched- 
ules canceled and the proceedings discon- 
tinued without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with views 
expressed by the commission, 

The schedules concerned were pub- 
lished to become effective June 1, 1936, 
end later. They were protested against 
by the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association and affiliated organ- 
izations, and by the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Associaton. 


Read Before Signing 


Live-stock producers should carefully 
read documents presented to them for 
their signatures, and unless the text of 
such documents is true and correct they 
should refuse to execute them. 

Our attention has been recently direct- 
ed to the fact that some railroads in the 
Western District, as a prerequisite to ap- 
plying the 85 per cent basis of rates on 


We Feed and 
Finance Cattle 


of all classes on Custom 


Basis. Facilities unexcelled. 


Estimates of cost and gain 


furnished on request. 


The Harris Livestock Company 
Main Office, Sterling, Colorado 
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stocker and feeder live stock are requir- 
ing the consignee of such shipments to 
execute an affidavit reading as follows: 


“Before me this date personally ap- 
peared who, after being duly 
sworn, states that he is the consignee or 
the agent for , the consignee of 
the shipment of Stocker or Feeder Cat- 
tle, Calves, Hogs, Sheep, or Goats con- 
tained in Car No. originating at 
, and that the Stocker or Feeder 
Cattle, Calves, Hogs, Sheep, or Goats in 
this shipment are properly described as 
Stocker or Feeder Cattle, Calves, Hogs, 
Sheep, or Goats, and were forwarded to 
destination for the purpose of feeding 
and subsequent reshipment via rail car- 
riers, and that no portion of this ship- 
ment is intended for or will be sold or 
used for dairy purposes or for slaughter 
within thirty (30) days after arrival at 
destination.” 


The language above italicized is con- 
trary to the admonition of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its decision on 
rehearing in the Western Live Stock 
Case, 190 I.C.C. 611, at page 649, where- 
in the commission stated, in substance, 
that the rails should not require proof 
of outbound movements at points where 
there is little or no likelihood of live 
stock being unloaded for slaughter. 


Moreover, the language in the affidavit 
is intended to convey that the identical 
live stock will be subsequently trans- 
ported by rail as distinguished from 
truck or hoof movement. The commis- 
sion recently suspended, and thereafter 
the rail lines withdrew, schedules em- 
bodying the foregoing affidavit in the 
Mountain Pacific Group upon protest of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. Obviously, producers are not 
endowed with clairvoyant powers. Hence, 
they are not in a position to state that 
the live stock constituting a given ship- 
ment will or will not again move via 
rail or any other media of transporta- 
tion. Therefore the execution of an affi- 
davit containing the above language 
transcends the knowledge of the pro- 
ducers. Consequently they should not 
execute such affidavits. 














STATE OF VERMONT ACCREDITED 


Vermont is now in the modified ac- 
credited area, announces the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This makes 4 
total of forty-two states in that class, 
which means that bovine tuberculosis 
has been reduced to less than 0.5 per 
cent of the cattle population. 


Testing of cattle to detect tubercu- 
losis and the attempt to remove the 
infection was undertaken in Vermont 
by the state agricultural authorities 
soon after the discovery of tuberculin in 
1890. The co-operative work of control 
and eradication by federal and _ state 
agencies began in 1917. 
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October Markets 


BY H. W. FRENCH 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 





DENVER, November 6, 1936. 


HE DEBATE as to the number of 

steers on feed continues, and one 
hears on many sides that high grades 
are not very plentiful; yet during Octo- 
ber, of the beef steers sold out of first 
hands in Chicago, the choice and prime 
grades made up 53.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with 7.7 per cent which graded 
common or plain. There were wide fluc- 
tuations in beef steer prices during the 
month, but after each break the market 
hit new high levels and closed at the 
high point, although further advance 
was noted with the turn of November. 
Other slaughter classes usually were well 
taken, but there was wide variation from 
week to week on stockers and feeders. 
Hog values suffered a seasonal decline, 
with packing sows giving a good account 
of themselves and sharing only a minor 
part of the break registered on butchers. 
Lamb prices worked lower on a very 
irregular market, but in many instances 
slaughter ewes were stronger. 


Cattle 


Better-grade beef steers at Chicago 
closed in October mostly 50 to 75 cents 
above the level at end of September; 
other grades were largely 25 cents up. 
The market was fairly uniform for the 
lower-grade steers throughout, but sharp 
irregularities were reported on the high- 
grade arrivals. The shipping demand at 
times was very good for choice offerings, 
and with every price break country own- 
ers immediately cut the supplies, allow- 
ing the market to recover immediately. 
Heifers showed around 50 cents advance 
during October. Beef cows were steady 
to 25 cents higher at the close and cutter 
grades sold largely steady. Only minor 
changes were reported on bulls, with 
weighty offerings always commanding a 
premium over light weight medium 
grades. After hitting a relatively high 
level in September, veal calves broke 
around 50 cents to $1 during October. 
Heavy calves, probably because of com- 
petition from country buyers, did not 
fare badly and at the month’s close 
were quoted steady to 50 cents lower. 

During the low period the big end of 
the slaughter steers sold at $8.50 to 
$9.75, with very little above $10.25. How- 
ever, late in the month the $11 steer re- 
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turned to circulation and at the close a 
top of $11.25 was registered on 980- to 
1,040-pound arrivals. Some medium 
weights around 1,160 pounds sold up to 
$11.10 at the high time, but no heavies 
were reported at anywhere near that fig- 
ure. However, with the turn in Novem- 
ber there were numerous loads pushed 
up to $12 and a fair quota scored $11.50 
to $11.85, even 1,400-pound weights scor- 
ing $11.75. Yearlings were in compara- 
tively small volume throughout and buy- 
ers often substituted cattle of the slightly 
heavier weights where their  require- 
ments called for finished offerings. Prac- 
tically all long-fed offerings on late days 
sold upward from $10. 

There were times when steers weigh- 
ing above 1,200 pounds were excessive, 
and big weights came from widely sep- 
arated sections of the country. Short- 
feds to date have been only in moderate 
supply, and apparently the late price 
rise has instilled confidence into coun- 
try owners. The spread between choice 
and prime steers and common grades re- 
mained very wide in the face of a short- 
age of the latter, and the average price 
of choice and prime offerings the last 
week of the month was $10.40, as com- 
pared with $6.66 for common arrivals. 
Fed heifers sold up to $10.60 on the 
high close, and early in November prime 
975-pound weights soared to $11.15. 
Most of the fed heifers during October 
were taken at $9.25 to $10, although 
short-fed kinds often sold below $8.75. 


Approximately 42,000 northwestern 
grassers were offered for sale, and this 
run included a very small number of 
steers suitable for slaughter. This west- 
ern run usually consisted of the she- 
stock and stocker and feeder steers. 
Some Montana grass-fat steers went to 
killers up to $8.25, while Virginia grass- 
ers reached $8.40. Many of the grass 
killing steers were secured at $7.25 to 
$7.75, but low grades frequently landed 
at $6.25 to $6.75. Native cows were 
very scarce at all times, and this un- 
doubtedly had bullish influence on west- 
ern owners, buyers paying up to $6.25 
for Montana cows and taking many of 
the better grades at $5.25 to $5.75. 
Many of the western cows, however, 
were not of high grade and had to sell 
at $4.50 to $5, and near the close it 
was the lower-costing cow which enjoyed 
the best demand. Cutter grades bulked 
at $3.25 to $4.25. Occasionally small 
lots of grain-fed natives were reported 
at $6.50 to $7. Many of the rangemen 





in Colorado and other mountain sections 
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are disposed to hold back, and it is a 
common belief that grass-fed cow prices 
will work upward. 


Grass-fat heifers sold up to $6.50, but 
many were taken at $5.50 to $6.25 and 
common grades under $5. Weighty bulls 
suitable for sausage purposes occasion- 
ally made $5.85 to $6, but the big end 
of the medium grades was taken at 
$5.25 to $5.75. Vealers often reached 
$10.50, but there were sessions when 
best sold around $9.50; as a general 
rule, $10 was the practical top. Many 
of the heavy slaughter calves sold at 
$5 to $7 and some of the best passed $8. 


A good demand developed for stocker 
and feeder cattle and calves, and on an 
average around 8,000 to 9,000 head were 
taken on country account weekly. Steers 
taken back to the country closed mostly 
25 to 50 cents higher than at the end of 
September, but the common grades 
proved the exception and showed no 
material rise. Buyers were willing to 
give a premium for highly bred, fleshy 
offerings from start to finish. In most 
instances calves rose along with steers, 
but she-stock for stocker and feeder pur- 
poses averaged only steady to strong. 
The average cost of steers sent to the 
country the last week of October was 
$6.05, against $7.03 a year ago. For the 
period July to October, inclusive, the av- 
erage cost figured $5.91; a year earlier, 
$7.14. Better-grade steers were taken 
chiefly at $6.50 to $7.50, although heavy 
feeders reached $8. There were many 
plain bunches taken at $4.50 to $5.50. 
The big end of the calves went at $6 to 
$7 and the top was $8, some from Colo- 
rado scoring $7.50. Not many heifer 
calves sold up to $7, although outstand- 
ing kinds reached $7.75. 


Hogs 


The October decline in hog prices, 
measured from the close of September, 
was 50 cents to $1 on butchers. Pack- 
ing sows were steady to 25 cents lower. 


Improved 
Denver 
Dehorner 


Skillful appli- 

cation of pow- 

er and cut- 

ting efficien- 

cy. New prin- 

ciple two-cir- 

ele opening 

blades, held 

in close cut- 

ting action by 

the guiding 

groove. It is 

strongly con- 

structed of 

the finest tool 

steel; handles hardwood and steel. Length 
29”: circle openings 314”; wt. approximate- 
ly 5% Ibs. Users endorse it highly. 


Price $10, postpaid in U. S. A. if cash 
accompanies the order. 2% tax in Colorado. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut St. Denver, Colo. 
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Slaughter pigs finished 50 to 75 cents 
lower. There was a wide spread in 
prices for all hogs, and light lights sold 
at a big discount. Better-grade butch- 
ers from 200 pounds up usually sold to 
best advantage, with the exception of 
packing sows, which sold relatively high 
at all times. Quality was much plainer 
than usual and finished hogs were in 
light supply. Best hogs closed in Sep- 
tember at $10.45, but early in October 
the top advanced to $10.55. The market 
weakened by the middle of the month, 
but not until the 21st did best butchers 
fall below $10. The closing top was 
$9.50, or at the month’s low time. Good- 
to-choice 180- to 290-pound butchers 
opened at $9.60 to $10.50 and closed at 
$9.15 to $9.50. Light lights, which were 
worth around $8.65 to $9.65 at the high 
time, were available on the low close at 
$8.15 to $9.10. Medium-to-choice slaugh- 


COWBOY Bats 


Shirts, Chaps Saddles et Boots 


Top Quality at Saving Prices! 
VERYTHING for ranch wear 


shown in big NEW catalog. Po 


ular makes. World’s largest stock. 

Shipment today. Satisfaction guar- 
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Write for FREE catalog in colors. 
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Cowhoy Boots 


Strictly handmade to 
your measure. Fancy 
imported and domestic 
leathers. New catalog 
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LONG STEER HORNS 


STEER HORNS, polished and mounted, 
seven feet spread, for sale cheap to 
close out collection of old relics. Fine 
decoration. Rare opportunity. Lee Ber- 
tillion, Mineola, Texas. 





ter pigs sold at $5.75 to $9.35, but the 
bulk for the month scored $6.50 to $9. 
Gocd packing sows landed at $8.15 to 
$9.60, but most of them cleared at $8.35 
to $9.35. 


Sheep 


Fluctuations in the lamb market were 
pronounced, and closing prices for 
slaughter offerings were 50 cents lower 
than late sales in September. Slaughter 
ewes finished steady to 25 cents higher. 
Feeding lambs were steady to 25 cents 
lower for the period. Feeding and 
breeding sheep were not very plentiful 
and changed little. Native slaughter 
lambs topped at $9.60—a price which 
was the limit at the end of September. 
Western lambs did not pass $9.40. The 
bulk of the better grade natives and 
westerns were secured at $8.25 to $9.25, 
although the extreme closing top was 
$9.10. Washington fat ewes topped at 
$4.25 and other ewes sold as high as $4, 
but the big end of the available crop 
cleared at $2.50 to $3.75. Best feeder 
lambs at the finish were quoted at $8.60, 
as compared with $8.25 a month earlier. 
However, during Octcber there were a 
few loads of blackfaces taken at $8.65 
to $8.75, and some for a short turn even 
made more money. The strictly good 
kinds were numerous at $8 to $8.35, but 
the better grades when weighing under 
55 pounds had to sell at $7.25 to $7.75, 
with very low-grade light lots selling 
chiefly below $5.75. 


Firmer Undertone in Wool 


BY H. W. FRENCH 





THERE was a firmer undertone to the 
wool market during October and the 
movement was much better near the 
close. The sentiment was decidedly im- 
proved as a result of reports that goods 
had begun to move in larger volume. It 
was reported difficult to secure advances 
in the price of goods; the increased 
activity in the goods market was enough 
to encourage firmness in quotations on 
domestic wools. Inquiries were received 
on fleece wools, but trade was not very 
active. Ohio fleeces were held above the 
range realized in recent sales. 


There were instances of sales of 
combing three-eighths blood and quarter 
blood grades showing a full cent ad- 
vance in the grease. The bulk of the 
trading in recent weeks on these two 
grades was at 39 to 40 cents and 38 to 
39 cents in the grease, respectively. 
Michigan wools or similar grade were 
moved within the same range. Fine 
delaine Ohio wool moved at 35 to 36% 
cents in the grease, with a half-cent 
upturn on the best wools. Territory 
wools found a broader outlet and the 
medium grades showed the largest in- 
crease in demand and the strongest ten- 
dency to advance. Three-eighths blood 
territory wools ranged from 78 to 82 
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cents, scoured basis, with late sales 
chiefly at 80 cents and above. Carryover 
stocks of apparel wool held by dealers 
and manufacturers as of September 26 
were given as 125,940,000 pounds, scoured 
basis, or a 20 per cent decline from the 
same date in 1935. 


Spot foreign wool trade was firm on a 
limited turnover in several grades of 
Australian and South American wools, 
Cables from Australia reported markets 
there to be very strong. The Sydney 
wool sale which opened October 26 indi- 
cated spirited competition with the Con- 
tinent and Yorkshire chief buyers. Com- 
pared with the series October 15, prices 
were par to 5 per cent higher for fine 
qualities, skirtings showing the greatest 
appreciation. 


HEREFORD BREEDERS MEET 


Walter Bones, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is the new president of the Amer- 
ican Hereford Association, succeeding 
C. W. Musser, of Muscatine, Iowa. He 
was elected at the annual meeting of the 
organization held at kansas City, Octo- 
ber 19. S. R. McKelvie, of Wood Lake, 
Nebraska, was chosen vice-president. 
Directors re-elected were A. W. Harris, 
of Harris, Missouri; R. H. Hazlett, of 
El Dorado, Kansas; and Ruth Banning 
Lewis, of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Secretary Kinzer reported that last 
year was one of the best in the history 
oi the association, with 124,278 calves 
recorded and 78,923 head of cattle trans- 
ferred. Three hundred new members 
were received during the year. 





HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Hide quotations at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 6, are reported as follows: Packer 
hides—heavy native steers, 1414 to 15 
cents; light, 1214; heavy native cows, 13; 
light, 11% to 11%; light Texas steers, 
1314; butt-branded steers, 14% to 15; 
branded cows, 111%, to 1114; Colorado 
steers, 141%; native bulls, 10. Calfskins 
—packer kipskins, 1314 to 16%; packer 
ealfskins, 20 to 2114. Country hides—all 
weights, 814 to 8%; extremes, 10%; 
branded, 714; buffs, 8% to 914; bulls, 


6%. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


On November 11 cottonseed cake and 
meal was quoted at $35 a ton, f. o. b. 
Texas points. Omaha hay prices on 
November 10 were as follows: alfalfa 
—choice leafy, $19; No. 1, $17 to $18; 
standard leafy, $16 to $16.50; standard, 
$15.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, 
$13 to $13.50; upland prairie—No. 1, 
$15.50 to $16; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, 
$12.50 to $13.50; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $13; 
mixed hay—No. 1, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, 
$13.50 to $14; No. 3, $13 to $13.50. 
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Chicago Prices 


Live Stock 


Nov. 2, 1936 Oct.1,1986 Nov. 1, 1935 
SLTR. STEERS (1,100-1,500 tb): 


Choice ....$10.00-11.00 $ 8.75-10.00 $12.00-13.00 
ee 9.00-10.25 8.25- 9.50 9.25-12.25 
SLTR. STEERS (900-1,100 Ib): ‘ 
Choice .... 10.25-11.00 9.25-10.00 11.50-12.75 
ne 9.25-10.25 8.75- 9.50 9.00-12.00 
SLTR. STEERS (900 tb up): 
SD. cisasies 7.75- 9.25 7.50- 8.75 7.25- 9.50 
D YOUNG STEERS: 
"ik Ch... 9.25-11.00 8.75-10.25 9.00-12.00 
EIFERS: 
BScod-Ch.. 8.25-10.75 7.50-10.40 8.50-11.25 
ws: 

"a naoee 5.25- 6.50 5.25- 6.50 5.50- 6.50 
ALVES: _ 
OGood-Ch. Ch... 50- 8.5 6.00- 8.50 7.00-10.50 

FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 

Good-Ch.. 6.25- 8.00 5.75- 7.75 7.00- 8.50 

Com.-Med. 4.50- 6.25 4.50- 6.00 5.00- 7.00 
HOGS: 

Med. Wts... 9.25- 9.55 10.15-10.50 9.20- 9.45 
LAMBS: 

Good-Ch... 8.50- 9.25 8.75- 9.65 9.00- 9.60 
EWES: 

Good-Ch...  2.75- 4.10 2.75- 3.75 3.65- 4.75 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
STEER (700 tb up): 











Choice ....$14.00-15.00 $13.50-14.50 $16.00-17.50 

CC  — 12.50-14.00 12.50-13.50 13.50-16.00 
STEER (500-700 Tb): 

Choice .... 14.50-16.00 14.00-16.00 16.00-17.00 

Good ........ 12.50-15.00 12.50-15.00 13.00-16.00 
YEARLING STEER: 

Choice .... 15.50-16.50 15.00-16.00 16.00-17.00 

Good... 12.50-15.50 13.50-15.00 13.00-16.00 
COW: 

Good. ........ 9.00-10.00 9.50-10.50 9.00-10.00 
VEAL: 

Choice .... 13.50-14.50 16.00-17.006 13.50-14.50 

Good ........ 12.50-13.50 15.00-16.00 12.50-13.50 
LAMB: 

Choice .... 14.00-16.00 16.00-17.00 15.00-15.50 

Good ........ 13.50-15.00 15.00-16.00 14.50-15.00 
MUTTON 

Good ........ 7.00- 8.50 8.00- 9.60 8.50- 9.50 
PORK LOINS: 

8-12 Ib Av. 16.00-17.50 21.50-23.50 17.00-18.50 

Live Stock at Stock Yards 

September First 9 Mos. 
1936 1935 1936 1935 

RECEIPTS— 

Cattie® nck. 1,615 1,661 11,184 10,390¢ 

Calves .............. 649 596 4,970 4,822t 

Hogs 1.939 1,220 17.492 14,203 

Sheep 2,766 2,822 17,871 19,192 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS7— 

MUDRE | rccassoutes 694 761 4,229 4,144 

RANE. Scenes 234 217 1,585 1,535 

MND Vincceidincanches 673 390 5,398 4,430 

eC ae 1,597 1,660 8.709 9,325 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 


eee acc. 320 386 1,644 1,761 
RMNOES srinsseccixes 59 55 322 316 
(eee eras 94 22 446 248 
ee 480 533 1,596 1,662 
FEDERAL INSPECTION SLAUGHTER— 
Camtie® oo 1,172 886 7,876f 6,922t 
CIWOR ci ciccciceacc 553 458 4,514¢  4,2277 
BM oscccestoesias 2,403 1,453 25,591 18,626 
TE 1,593 1,549 12,357 13,104 


Three ciphers omitted. Receipts and shipments 
arc for sixty-nine markets. 

*Exclusive of calves. 

TIncludes stockers and feeders. 

tncludes animals purchased for government 
account. 


Meat Holdings 









Commdity in Pounds Oct.1, Oct.1, Five-Yr 
(000 omitted) 1936 1935 Aver 

Wrens WGP so 59,670 34,227 36,014 
Cured beef... ..enene 23,184 13,999 14,602 
Lamb and mutton............ 3,334 1,376 1,911 
Frozen pore cccceccccsccccos.ose 76,694 51,0138 93,981 
Dry salt pork*..............0 65,349 41,042 86,743 
Pickled pork*.............e0«-- 219.608 185,550 300,355 
Miscellaneous  o.0.......ccsse.-- 75,233 49,065 63,161 

Total meats... .... 523,022 376,272 596,768 
MONG esc eh .... 101,684 45,350 101,083 
Ten poultry... 82,078 39,720 46,573 
Creamery butter............... 108,777 148,822 123,645 
Eggs (case equiv.) .......... 8,578 9,172 9,434 


ae 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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Live-Stock and Meat Situation 


MARKETING of most classes of live 
stock continued unusually large 
throughout October, according to a re- 
view of conditions by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. Production of 
all meats is estimated to have been 
from 15 to 20 per cent larger than in 
October a year ago, primarily because 
of the increased marketings of hogs. 


Improvement again was noted in the 
index of factory pay rolls for a large 
number of manufacturing industries, 
and the September figures show about 
a 12 per cent rise over September a 
year ago. Demand for American prod- 
ucts in foreign markets remained about 
the same as in preceding months, al- 
though some improvement occurred dur- 
ing the last week of October. 


Cattle and Beef 


Although the number of beef cattle 
marketed during October apparently 
was slightly smaller than in October 
a year ago, marketings continued un- 
usually large. During the first few 
days of the month a rather large num- 
ber of heavy cattle came in; also many 
light yearlings. Wholesale prices of 
these grades moved downward during 
the first part of the month, but, as 
marketings dropped off, prices in- 
creased somewhat toward the close. At 
the end of October wholesale prices of 
most grades of cattle, especially the 
highly finished types, were slightly 
higher than at the beginning of the 
month. 


Demand for fresh beef dropped off 
slightly, but, because of the slight drop 
in receipts, very little change occurred 
in the wholesale prices of fresh beef, 
with the exception of the small de- 
clines up to the middle of the month. 
Prices of the less finished grades were 
a bit lower at the end of the month 
than at the opening, while prices of 
the highly finished grades were slightly 
higher. 

A substantial increase in marketings 
of calves, as compared with last month 
and with October a year ago, was noted. 
Demand for dressed veal fell off some- 
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what. Prices were considerably lower 
at the close of the month than at the 
opening. 

Sheep and Lambs 


Receipts of lambs during October 
showed a seasonal increase over mar- 
ketings during the last month and were 
slightly greater than a year ago. 
Wholesale prices of dressed lamb and 
mutton declined steadily throughout the 
month. 


Pork and Swine 


Hog marketings increased about 65 
per cent over the number marketed a 
year earlier, although continuing slight- 
ly below normal. Wholesale prices of 
fresh pork declined 20 to 25 per cent, 
and slight changes in the wholesale 
prices of most cured pork items took 
place. 


Denver Market Review 
W. N. FULTON 
Cattle 


FED STEERS closed the month of Octo- 
ber, 25 to 40 cents higher at Denver, 
with fed heifers strong to 15 cents 
higher. Veals were strong to 50 cents 
higher. Grass cows and heifers, how- 
ever, closed 25 to 40 cents lower. Bulls 
also showed a 25- to 40-cent drop. Cut- 
ter cows, feeders, and stockers were 35 
to 50 cents higher at the close, while 
the less attractive cows closed about 
steady. 

October’s receipts were liberal al- 
though considerably under those of the 
same month last year. The total was 
81,021 head, compared with 103,996 last 
year. 


Fed steers sold early in October up to 
$9.75, flat. At the close the choice kinds 
were bringing $10, with one load late at 
$10.35. Numerous steers were $9.50 to 
$9.75. Fed heifers selling around $9.25 
to $9.50 at the beginning of October 
were quoted $9.50 to $9.85 at the close. 
Grass heifers went at $6.75 down, with 
few late in the month above $6.50. Grass 
steers were largely $7 to $7.75. 


Cows brought $5.50 to $5.75, but late 


Progressive Cattlemen are turning to 


QUANAH CAKE CUBES 


43% Protein Cottonseed Cake 


They are SOFT. Toothless cows and weanling Calves eat them as easily 


as big Steers 


CATTLE AND CALF SIZES 


Can ship mixed cars with regular Cake and Meal 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


QUANAH, TEXAS 
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in the month few got above $5.50, with 
many at $4.25 to $5.35. Canners and 
cutters made $2.50 to $3.75. Veals sold 
mostly at $9 down, while near the close 
choice kinds brought $9.50. Bulls were 
$4 to $5.25. The canner bulls sold down 
to $3. Numerous loads of good steers 
made $7 to $7.50, with choice kinds sell- 
ing at $7.75 to $7.85. Fair steers ranged 
from $6 to $6.75. 


Hogs 


At the close of October butcher hogs 
were largely $1 to $1.50 under prices 
prevailing at the opening. Sows lost 50 
to 75 cents. Stocker and feeder pigs 
were $2 or more lower. At the outset 
best hogs reached $10.50. At the close 
the best were bringing $9.20, with good 
hogs ranging down to $9. Light lights 
sold at $7 to $8.50. Packing sows went 
largely for $8.25 to $8.85. Feeder pigs 
sold mostly at $5 to $5.50 late in the 
month. 


Sheep 


Fat lambs closed 25 to 50 cents lower, 
with ewes 15 to 25 cents off. Feeder 
lambs, however, were strong to a quarter 
higher. 

October’s receipts totaled 533,028 head, 
compared with 726,404 during October a 
year ago. 

Early in October range lambs sold up 
to $8.75. In the second week best Colo- 
rados made $9.35. Later the market 
dropped and choice grades at the close 
made $9 to $9.10, with the bulk making 
$8 to $8.35. Lambs were scarce and sold 
mostly at $5 to $6.50 late in the month. 
Fat lambs that were selling around $7.50 
to $8 early in the month made $7.75 to 
$8.25 in late October. Whiteface feeders 
sold for $6 to $7. Choice ewes sold at 
$3 to $38.25 and common kinds at $2 and 
below. 
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English Stock Letter 


BY J. RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 15, 1936. 


-— much agitation on the part 
of wholesale and retail distributors, 
collaboration has at last been effected 
between the National Farmers’ Union, 
cattle salesmen, and wholesale and retail 
distributors, with a view to conducting 
an advertising campaign to increase the 
demand for beef in the United Kingdom. 
The only dissentients to a scheme for 
raising approximately $500,000 per 
annum for this purpose are the live- 
stock auctioneers, and they have adopted 
the attitude that the campaign is more 
likely to benefit the imported meat trade 
than the British beef producer. On the 
other hand, the producers say that they 
are willing to carry their share of the 
scheme, provided sufficient stress is 
placed upon the need for consuming 
home-killed beef and that this commod- 
ity be accorded a share of the publicity 
commensurate with the farmers’ contri- 
butions. A committee representing all 
the interests concerned has already been 
formed to deal with the preliminary 
arrangements and to formulate a definite 
advertising plan, which will not include 
an “Eat More Meat” poster movement 
but will be mainly concerned with adver- 


CATTLEMEN ¢ SHEEPMEN e DAIRYMEN 


We specialize in COTTONSEED CAKE and MEAL, the Gold Standard of all 
feeding concentrates and your assurance of the ideal supplement to produce the 


highest quality meats and dairy products. 


When buying insist upon “TRANCO” 


brand, either 41% 


or 43% protein. 


OUR LEADER: “TRANCO” BRAND 43% BUCKSHOT SIZE CAKE. There is 
no dust loss with this size—a high quality product, easily assimilated by young 


animals. Write us for sample. 


Write, phone or wire our nearest office 
for rock-bottom prices. 


TRANSIT MILLING COMPANY 


Export and 
General Office: 
Galveston, Texas 


Central Office 
and Plant: 
Sherman, Texas 


Western Office: 
436 Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Write Transit Milling Company, Sherman, Texas, for any of the following valuable leaf- 
lets: “Feeding Cottonseed Cake on the Range,” ‘Cottonseed Meal or Cake in the Finishing 
Ration for Beef Cattle,’ “Cottonseed Meal or Cake in the Sheep Ration,” “Dairy 
Feeding Practices.” 





tising in the press. The poster schemes 
will be conducted independently by or- 
ganizations of the retailers, wholesalers, 
importers, producers, and overseas pro- 
ducers and packers. It is felt that on 
this way will lie common ground upon 
which agreement can be reached by the 
importers, who want more meat to be 
eaten, and the producers, who are more 
specific as to the origin of the meat. 


The organizing committee points out 
that, broadly speaking, meat consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom amounts to 
about 2,000,000 tons per annum. At a 
low value of about $200 per ton this 
gives a total value of about $400,000,000 
per annum. A levy of 27% cents per 
$400 would produce about $600,000, 
which, spread over the three interests 
representing the producer, wholesaler, 
and retail distributor, would mean levy- 
ing about 20 cents per $400 worth of 
meat for each section. It is realized that 
it would not be possible to collect any- 
thing on the sales made direct between 
producer and retailer, and the commit- 
tee’s task is to formulate a national 
meat scheme, ignoring active sectional 
schemes, which will continue, likely to be 
injurious to the home producer. 


In the meantime the cattle committee 
appointed by the government to admin- 
ister the beef subsidy is determined to 
raise the general quality of home-pro- 
duced beef, but the producers are 
opposed to the committee’s decision to 
lower the maximum weight of animals 
eligible for the subsidy and to increase 
the required dressing-out yield per car- 
In particular, the plan to pay a 
higher rate of subsidy for the best type 
of young steer has called forth a great 
deal of criticism. One section of the pro- 
ducers urges that steers scaling 11 cwt. 
should be eligible for the higher rate, in 
view of the tendency with certain breeds 
for late maturity and the nature of the 
pastures in certain districts, necessitat- 
ing a long finishing period. A larger 
coterie of producers in the districts noted 
for the production of the best types of 
beef steers maintains that the minimum 
weight of animals eligible for the “qual- 
ity” subsidy should be 6 cwt., and not 
7 ewt. It has been pointed out to the 
committee that the butchers will not buy 
the heavier steers at the best price, and 
whereas steers under 10 cwt. had made 
$12 to $12.50 per cwt., those above 
10 cwt. and up to 12 cwt. made no more 
than $10 per cwt., irrespective of their 
finish. A certain liveliness is anticipated 
at the beef conference to be held shortly 
among the cattle committee, the pro- 
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ducers, and the distributors to formulate 
proposals for inclusion in the govern- 
ment’s long-term policy. Complete ab- 
sence of uniformity in the industry’s de- 
mands may lead to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture acting as an arbitrator. One 
openly expressed fear is that the larger 
portion of the $20,000,000 beef subsidy 
envisaged in the long-term plan may be 
absorbed by the distributing interests. 
As far as can be gathered, it is not pro- 
posed to reduce imports, and the regula- 
tion of the market is only to be at- 
tempted in the event of an increase in 
imports above recent levels. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture will have to face 
the problem provided by the fact that 
Seotland in respect of beef is an export- 
ing country, while England is an import- 
ing country, and that the producer in 
the latter instance will have no better 
opening for beef than at present if there 
is not control over imports according to 
the increase or decrease in home pro- 
duction. The producers in general feel 
that no useful purpose will be accom- 
plished by Mr. Elliot’s proposals until 
standard prices, at present refused by 
the government, are introduced. 


Reports from most parts of the coun- 
try indicate that the demand for fat 
cattle remains dull, although large num- 
bers are coming forward in all the mar- 
kets. Quality seems to be well below the 
average, mainly on account of the June, 
July, and August rains having spoilt the 
pastures. Prime steers are fetching 
around $9 per live ewt. The demand for 
steers is very slow, yearlings averaging 
around $46 per head, with two-year-olds 
fetching $66 per head, the preference 
being for maiden heifers. Rearing calves 
are quoted at $9.50 per head. The veal 
trade has just suffered a severe slump, 
and good fat calves are fairly scarce and 
averaging 20 cents per pound, live cwt. 

Most of the fat sheep entries consist 
of ewes which are clearing well at 
around 16 cents per pound, with wethers 
and tegs making up to 22 cents per 
pound. There is a keen inquiry for fat 
lambs, the best Down and crossbred 
grades fetching about 25 cents per 
pound. The store sheep sales are attract- 
ing keen buyers, and values are slightly 
up on the averages for this period of 
last year, full-mouth ewes averaging 
$12.50; tegs and hoggs, $9. 

Porkers are in better request at over 
$3.45 per score, while baconers are aver- 
aging $3 per score, dead weight. Young 
store pigs are meeting with a brisk de- 
mand, probably due to the threatened 
collapse of the pigs and bacon marketing 
schemes. It is now felt that the pigs 
marketing scheme is facing an acute 
crisis, and negotiations for the 1937 
bacon pig contracts have not yet been 
resumed, nor is there any indication of 
resumption. Complete deadlock has been 
reached in connection with the Pigs Mar- 
keting Board’s promise of equitable dis- 
tribution of pigs among all curers, and 
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the producers assert that, with a de- 
crease in the pig population to the extent 
of over 20,000 breeding sows, they can- 
not sign contracts with the curers which 
are impossible to fulfill. 


Our Trade with Canada 


Exports of United States farm prod- 
ucts which were given reduced duty rates 
in the Canadian pact were higher dur- 
ing the January-August period just pass- 
ed than in the corresponding months of 
1935, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


The value of such exports to Canada 
amounted to $12,744,000 this year, com- 
pared with $9,379,000 during last year’s 
period. Exports to Canada of farm prod- 
ucts not included in the agreement were 
valued at $19,922,000, compared with 
$17,951,000 for January-August in 1935. 


The value of the products imported 
from Canada during these eight months 
amounted to $12,372,000 for items on 
which the United States granted duty 
concessions, and to $43,000,000 for those 
on which no concessions were granted. 
During the corresponding eight months 
of 1935 imports of the former were 
valued at $6,306,000; the latter, at 
$31,653,000. 


In the case of commodities on which 
the United States obtained duty conces- 
sions the outstanding increases were in 
the exports of fresh vegetables, fresh 
fruit, meat products, cereal products, 
lard, fruit juice, dried and canned fruits, 
nuts, and field and garden seeds. 

The outstanding increases in our im- 
ports from Canada of commodities on 
which we granted duty concessions were 
in live cattle and horses, cheddar cheese, 
maple sugar, seed potatoes, turnips and 
rutabagas, and poultry. 





1. Comparatively few stockmen have sufficient information at hand to 
know what the market situation will be when their live-stock produc- 
tion and feeding program is completed. 


2. Also very few stockmen have the statistical and analytical training to 
make best use of data and information available on current and pros- 


pective live-stock markets. 


3. Furthermore, stockmen have their own money invested and are un- 
consciously influenced by possible hazards and by their own hopes 
rather than by actual conditions. 


This check is furnished by the NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKET SERVICE, 
which is available every two weeks at the rate of $5 per year. In addition, the 
subscriber is entitled to receive detailed personal service. 


For further information write— 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Every Stockman Needs 
Unbiased Information 


EGARDLESS of experience, every stockman needs his live-stock production 
and feeding program carefully analyzed and checked in light of prospective 
supplies and market conditions. The reasons are as follows: 





Soviet Meat Industry 


BEFORE HER REVOLUTION Russia pos- 
sessed some 10,000 slaughter-houses and 
small-scale enterprises manufacturing 
sausages, etc., we read in the Meat 
Trade’s Journal (London). The only 
large abattoirs were in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Tiflis, and Rostov. Now the coun- 
try boasts huge mechanized meat com- 
bines for cattle slaughter and by-product 
utilization. Under the second five-year 
plan, provision was made for an invest- 
ment of 700,000,000 rubles in the meat 
industry of the union. We quote from 
the Meat Trade’s Journal: 


“Big, new meat combines are now in 
operation in Moscow, Leningrad, Baku, 
Semipalatinsk, Leninakan, and Bryansk, 
while refrigerating plants of future meat 
combines are in operation in Dneiprope- 
trovsk, Sverdlovsk, Engels, and Orsk. In 
1933 there were 118 sausage factories, 
with an output capacity of 354 tons of 
sausages per shift. By the beginning of 
next year the number of these factories 
will be brought up to 260, having an out- 
put capacity of approximately 1,100 tons 
per shift.... 


“New kinds of fats (oleo oil, lard, 
etc.), which until recently used to be im- 
ported, ... are now being produced... . 
Twenty-eight per cent of the total meat 
output in 1935 came from the new meat 
combines. In 1933 more than 80 per cent 
of Moscow’s meat supply had to be trans- 
ported in a chilled form from different 
parts of the union. In 1935, although 


consumption had increased, approximate- 
ly one-half of the meat sold in Moscow 
was turned out by the Moscow Meat 
Combine. ... 

“In 1983 the [meat] industry handled 
381,000 tons of meat; by the end of this 
year the figure will have increased to 
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over 600,000 tons. In 1933 the output of 
sausage meats was 36,000 tons; ... this 
year it is anticipated that 225,000 tons 
will be produced. In 1933, 17 varieties of 
sausage meats were manufactured in the 
U.S.S.R.; this year the Soviet industry 
turns out 116 varieties. ... 

“A not unimportant part of the Soviet 
meat industry is the manufacture of 
canned meats. In 1923 approximately 
40,000,000 tins of different kinds of meat 
were turned out, the output increasing 
to 47,000,000 in 1935... . 

“The Soviet meat industry is now or- 
ganizing the mass production of meat 
extracts and meat cubes... . 

“The starting of the new meat com- 
bines has made it possible to organize 
the production of valuable preparations 
from the by-products, which used for- 
merly to be wasted. These include glan- 
dular preparations—hematogen, pepsin, 
pancreatin, insulin, etc.—also strings for 
musical instruments. This side of the 
Soviet meat industry is to be widely 
developed in the next year or so.” 


Notes From Foreign Lands 


Wool investigation and control in Ar- 
gentina will be carried on by a new 
organization created under the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Its duties will be to 
establish classifications of wool in ac- 
cordance with classifications in use in 
importing countries, to carry out a 
scientific industrial study of wool, to 
issue certificates as to condition of wools 
marketed, and to advise producers re- 
garding the best methods to follow in 
shearing, classifying, conditioning, bal- 
ing, and marketing the clip. It is also 
empowered to record and control prices. 


P. O. Box 743 
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World wheat supplies in the 1936-37 
season now are estimated at about 290,- 
000,000 bushels less than in 1935-36, ex- 
cluding Russia and China. Although this 
represents a sharp decline from recent 
large supplies, the amount of wheat for 
use this year is still above average of 
fairly normal years. World production, 
excluding Russia and China, probably 
will be about 3,432,000,000 bushels—a 
decrease of about 118,000,000 bushels, 
compared with last year. 


* * * 


Agentine meat exports have generally 
increased during the first eight months 
of this year. Shipments of cattle on the 
hoof amounted to 59,700 head, as against 
58,100 in the same period of 1935. Ex- 
ports of sheep on the hoof also increased 
from 646,000 to 664,000 head. A general 
increase in exports of meat of 5.4 per 
cent is noted. However, exports of frozen 
and chilled mutton have diminished from 
34,300 tons to 34,100. 


Feed-grain production in Canada is the 
smallest reported since 1925, the first 
official estimate being 7,700,000 short 
tons, or 25 per cent less than in 1935 and 
19 per cent below the average production 
of 1930-34. The oats crop is estimated 
to be 30 per cent under that of last year; 
barley is placed at 11 per cent less; crops 
of both rye and corn for grain will be 
less than last year. 


% * % 


An American packer contemplates the 
erection of a slaughterhouse in Brazil, 
with an initial capacity of 500 hog kill- 
ings daily, and the expansion of his 
present establishment to accommodate 
from 35,000 to 50,000 killings annually, 
according to recent press dispatches, 


FEEDER CATTLE 


The Gila County Cattle Growers’ 
Association maintains listings of 
feeder cattle for sale by cattlemen 
in Gila County, Arizona. 
or wire for complete information. 








Write 








GILA COUNTY CATTLE GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


_ Globe, Arizona 
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Wheat crop of Australia is estimated 
at 129,484,000 bushels—9 per cent less 
than in 1935-36 and 30 per cent less than 
the five-year average ending with the 
1934-35 harvest. Area planted this year 
was 12,640,000 acres, compared with 11, 
809,000 acres last season, and yields were 
10.2 bushels per acre, compared with 12.1 
bushels the year before. 


* % * 


Exportable surplus of the Argentine 
wheat crop of 1936 amounted to 20,952, 
000 bushels on September 26. The greater 
part of this amount will be absorbed by 
Brazil and other South American coun- 
tries. Reduced export supplies of other 
Argentine crops are given as follows: 
Flaxseed, 13,046,000 bushels; corn, 194,- 
979,000 bushels. 


* * * 


Brazilian stock breeders will be en- 
couraged to construct more silos and 
dipping tanks, under a campaign to be 
launched by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It is felt that the use of proper dipping 
methods will minimize ravages of the 
tick which is largely responsible for the 
inferior quality of Brazilian cattle hides. 


* * Ee 


Hogs in the important hog-producing 
countries of Europe numbered about 5 
per cent more at the beginning of the 
1986-37 season than at the same time 
last year. Hog numbers in the United 
Kingdom and the Danube Basin have 
declined, while a marked increase is seen 
in hog production in Germany. 


* * * 


Italian importation and distribution of 
cattle and hogs for slaughter and of 
fresh beef and pork have been monop- 
olized in the hands of a new administra- 
tion known as the Live Stock Importa- 
tion Bureau, with a view to regulating 
the distribution and prices of fresh meat 
throughout Italy. 


* * * 


Sown grass land in New Zealand 
amounts to nearly 18,000,000 acres, the 
annual production from which is esti- 
mated to be 80,000,000 tons of grass. 
This is elaborated into 300,000 tons of 
meat, 120,000 tons of butter, 100,000 
tons of cheese, and over 100,000 tons of 


wool. 
- + 


Prickly pear spread during the first 
quarter of the century in Queensland, 
Australia, at an average rate of 1,250 
square miles per annum, and by 1924, 
26,000,000 acres had become infested. By 
1936, however, 18,000,000 acres of pre- 
viously infested land had been reopened. 


* * #* 


Four thousand sheep were recently 
bought by Soviet Russia from Great 
Britain. A purchase of 2,000 sheep will 
be made in the United States, a lot from 
the Colorado State Fair having already 
been shipped to Russia. 
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Italian import duty on all kinds of 
leather has been reduced 15 per cent, 
according to an official dispatch to the 
Foreign Tariff Division of the Com- 
merce Bureau, but no changes in quotas 
have been reported. 


* * * 


Utilization of Abyssinian cattle is the 
purpose of two companies now being 
formed in Rome. One company will con- 
centrate on slaughtering and packing 
meat and the other will look after the 
dairy industry. 

* * * 


Soviet farm horses must lose their 
tails and manes, according to an order 
of the commissariat of agriculture, in 
order to supply “valuable raw material 
for production of goods of broad con- 
sumption.” 

* * * 


New Zealand wool holdings on June 
30, 1936, were 43,700,000 pounds, greasy 
basis—the smallest for seven years. This 
compares with holdings on June 30, 1935, 
of 87,300,000 pounds. 


* * * 


A Philippine grazing bill has recently 
been signed increasing the area which 
may be leased for grazing purposes 
from 1,024 hectares (approximately 
2,530,000 acres) to 2,000 hectares (4,942,- 
000 acres). 

* * * 


Wool exports from Argentina and 
Uruguay during the nine months from 
October, 1935, to June, 1936, totaled 
885,728 bales, compared with 403,000 
bales in the corresponding period of 
1934-35. 


* * * 


Prices of foodstuffs in Germany must 
not be allowed to rise during what is 
termed a “temporary shortage” of sup- 
plies, according to a warning issued to 
shopkeepers by the German police presi- 
dent. 

* * * 


Increasing wheat production in Japan 
by 30 per cent, or about 15,000,000 bush- 
els, is the object of the second five-year 
plan now being organized by the Japa- 
nese government to begin in 1937. 

* ok * 


The Danish pig census held on August 
29 shows a total of 3,718,000 head, com- 
pared with 3,503,000 on July 18, 3,374,000 
in June, 3,311,000 in May this year, and 
3,036,000 in July, 1935. 


* * * 


German scientists have succeeded in 
extracting many eatables indirectly from 
wood; these include eatables from choco- 
late cream filling to yeast and food for 
cattle, 

* * * 


French meat consumption has reached 
the 1909-13 level of 80 pounds per capita, 
following a decided decline in the years 
after the war. 
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Strong in both protein and 
energy! That’s COTTONSEED 
MEAL or CAKE! Good years or 
dry years, experienced feeders 
send these proven standbys into 
the feedlot and out on the 
range—to make every pound 
of grain and roughage and 
every blade of grass count. 
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This protein-rich concentrate 
is waiting on the side lines, 
ready to go in there and kick a 
goal for you in balancing your 
feeding program. Easy to han- 
dle... Fed without waste... 
Always available. ... Send 
COTTONSEED MEAL or 
CAKE in to save your grain!, 


Send for Free Feeding Bulletins. 


AAABBABSBABBSBABABABABRBRSBREBEBRREBEBSBBEREBBRBSERBERESRESBESBEEEEE SES 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


Educational Service—Dept. A.C.P. 2 


1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 


Please send free bulletins on feeding Cottonseed Meal and Cake. 


Name 





Address 
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Stock and Range Report 


WINTER FEED SUPPLIES on western 
ranges are fair to good, but below av- 
erage, according to the November 1 re- 
port of the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates. Northern drought areas 
have short feed, but late rains improved 
conditions in the southern Great Plains 
section. Ranges are good in the South- 
west, mountain areas, and west of th- 
main range. “Live stock is going into the 
winter in good condition. Range condi- 
tion was 74 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 74 last month, 82 a year ago, 
55 in 1934, and 79 for the 1926-35 
average. 

Summary of condition by states fol- 
lows: 


Arizona.—Ranges good in north but 
feed dry and short in few local southern 
areas; farm pastures improved; mostly 
leased; cattle in good flesh except in few 
dry sections; sheep moving south and in 
good condition. 


California.—Seasonal rainfall most 
important factor in stock situation; new 
feed weli started over most south half of 
state; general rains needed elsewhere; 
old pasturage waning in many localities 
and quality often poor; fires destroyed 
large acreages; winter high range pros- 
pects not unfavorable; rains needed soon 
in lower parts; many stock cattle show- 
ing effects of unfavorable pasturage; 
owners expect early recovery on new 
feed; sheep mostly in satisfactory con- 
dition but some thin; lambing beginning; 
supplemental feeds for stock cattle and 
calves restricted by cost; in-shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle and sheep 
heavy. 

Colorado.—Range feeed good except 
in local dry areas of northwest and 
southeast; hay and other feeds ample; 
some surpluses in irrigated and moun- 
tain areas; stock generally in very good 
condition; cattle marketed slowly; ten- 
dency to hold breeding stock: sheep and 
lambs moved reaaily. 


Idaho.—Ranges and pastures fairly 


good; some pastures damaged by freez- 
ing; hay and feeds plentiful, some sur- 
plus; large supplies beet tops and other 
field feeds; cattle and sheep in very good 
condition. 

Kansas (western).—Pastures short 
because rains came late; wheat pastures 
seant and late in west but fair to good 
in central, southern, and eastern sec- 
tions; sorghums frost damaged but 
promise some roughage; grain feeds 
very short; cattle gained and in fair to 
good flesh. 

Montana.—Ranges fair to good in 
west, southwest, and some central areas, 
short and poor in eastern sections; hay 
and feeds ample in west, very short in 
east; except in drought areas stock in 
good condition and moved at usual time; 
winter feed situation serious where 
drought hit in east. 

Nebraska (western).—Ranges_ short 
but grass well cured; stock water ample; 
hay crop short but sufficient old hay 
carried over; cattle in good condition; 
about normal marketings and tendency 
to hold young breeding stock; little 
forced selling. 

Nevada.—Feed good on winter ranges; 
stock water plentiful; stock in very good 
condition. 

New Mexico.—Range feed good ex- 
cept in northeast and southwest short 
and dry ranges; hay and feeds ample 
except in dry areas; cattle in good con- 
dition; shipments below expectations; 
sheep in good condition; many ewe 
lambs being held. 

North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
poor in western and southern but fair to 
poor in eastern and northern sections; 
feeds short in west; feed grains short; 
hay and roughage ample in eastern 
third; stock holding up well. 

Oklahoma.—Native grasses damaged 
by late frosts made late growth; rough- 
ages short and poor; short crops hay 
and grains; wheat pastures late but with 
excellent volunteer wheat and oats prom- 
ise considerable feed; winter feed de- 
pends on grain pastures; severe weather 
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Better Herefords---Always 
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and snow means disposal of stock; cattle 
in fair to good condition. 

Oregon.—Ranges dry but good supply 
old feed; hay and grains ample; stock in 
good flesh; cattle not sold close and con- 
siderable drought cattle imported. 

South Dakota (western). — Winter 
range feed very short; hay and grain 
crops practically failure; stock shipped 
close; cattle and sheep in fair condition, 

Texas.—Winter grazing prospects 
good; grass made late growth in dry 
northern areas and perhaps frost dam- 
aged; wheat pasture prospects good but 
late in north; ample feed crops; some 
surplus in south; northern sections short 
of grains but long on roughage; winter 
feed conditions very good in sheep sec- 
tions; cattle marketings picked up in 
October but fall run not heavy; sheep 
marketings light; stock generally in very 
good condition. 

Utah.—Ranges good but dry in places; 
late rains supplied moisture and stock 
water on winter ranges; hay and feeds 
plentiful; stock doing well and in very 
good condition. 

Washington.—Soil moisture _ short; 
little new grass but plenty old feed; hay 
and other feeds plentiful; stock in good 
condition: marketings about completed. 

Wyoming.—Winter ranges good and 
hay and locally grown feed supplies 
ample except in northeast, central, and 
east-central drought areas; usual amount 
of concentrates needed plus extra need 
in drought areas; stock shipped early 
from dry parts; tendency to hold cattle, 
ewes, and ewe lambs where feed ample; 
stock generally in good condition. 


The Feeding Situation 


CONSIDERABLE DECREASE in the number 
of cattle to be fed for market during 
fall and winter was reported October 1 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Decreases were reported in the 
Corn Belt and Rocky Mountain states; 
increases, in the Pacific coast states, 
Utah, Nevada, and New Mexico. With 
low corn production (about 40 per cent 
below average) and hog numbers rela- 
tively high compared with corn pro- 
duction, reduction in grain-fed live 
stock will be reflected largely in cattle. 

Stocker and feeder cattle inspected 
at stock-yard markets, moving into the 
Corn Belt January to September this 
year were about 6 per cent fewer than 
during the same months in 1935. The 
movement from July to September was 
up 38 per cent—total number slightly 
above average. A much larger than 
usual proportion of these cattle prob- 
ably will be carried over the winter 
on hay and roughage and pasture next 
summer. Animals moving into the 
eastern Corn Belt during January t0 
September were 6 per cent fewer than 
during 1935. Movement from July 10 
September was 9 per cent larger than 
during that period last year. 
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Shipments of stockers and feeders 
into the western Corn Belt states from 
January to September were 6 per cent 
below last year. From July to Septem- 
ber the movement was down 1 per cent. 

Reductions in cattle feeding were in- 
dicated for the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain states; increases were probable in 
New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. The num- 
ber to be fed in Texas this year will 
probably be smaller than last. 


More lambs will be fed than during 
last year, but fewer than in 1934-35. 
Shipments of stocker and feeder lambs 
and sheep inspected at stock-yard mar- 
kets into the Corn Belt during July 
to September were about 6 per cent 
larger than in 1935—about the five- 
year average. Shipments into the east- 
ern Corn Belt were about the same as 
in 1935; into the western Corn Belt, 
10 per cent larger (more into Minne- 
sota, fewer into most of the other 
states). The direct movement into the 
northern Corn Belt from northern Great 
Plains drought areas was heavy. Many 
of these lambs may be fed out in this 
area. 


Lambs to be fed in the western states, 
except Colorado, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana, will be in materially larger num- 
ber this year than last. Some states 
may see a record. The situation in 
Colorado was uncertain. Feed supplies 
were plentiful in the principal feeding 
area in northern Colorado, but lambs 
contracted were few. Reports were 
that feeders in this and the Scottsbluff 
section hesitated paying prevailing Sep- 
tember prices and held off buying. 
Feeding in Colorado probably will be 
on a reduced scale, in Wyoming on 
about last year’s level, in Montana on a 


substantially reduced scale, and in 
Texas on an increased basis. 
Favorabie September weather im- 


proved prospects for winter wheat pas- 
tures in Kansas, Oklahoma, and north- 
western Texas, and there may be a 
heavy lamb movement from Texas and 
New Mexico to these pastures. In 1934- 
35 a large number of lambs were thus 
finished. 


Calf-Plan Contributions 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS to the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association re- 
sulting from operation of a “calf plan” 
by the Kern Branch, California Cattle- 
men’s Association (headquarters at Bak- 
ersfield), have swelled the coffers of the 
national organization by $277.50. 

The committee on the “calf plan” was 
composed of A. J. Alexander, of Onyx, 
president of the Kern County associa- 
tion, chairman; Stanley L. Smith, of 


Onyx; John H. Tregea, of Maricopa; 
Leroy Rankin, of Caliente; Eugene Mon, 
of Bakersfield; Ward Woody, of Glenn- 
ville; and Jule Villard, of Delano. Mrs. 
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M. L. Follansbee, of Bakersfield, secre- 
tary of the association, was active in the 
work of getting together these donations. 


The Ventura County (California) Cat- 
tlemen’s Association is another recent 
contributor under the plan, and last 
month turned over $300 as a result of 
“calf plan” activities in its secticn. 

Under the plan, a member donates a 
calf as his support to the work of the 
national organization. The scheme has 
been of substantial help to the Ameri- 
can National. It was started three years 
ago by the Yavapai County (Arizona) 
association, and since then has _ been 
taken up by various organizations in 
many parts of the West. 


Business Conditions 


VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
was maintained in September, and em- 
ployment at factories increased season- 
ally, reports the “Monthly Review,” pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Kansas City. Pay rolls maintained 
August levels. Commodity distribution 
to consumers increased. Commercial 


loans of city banks showed further 
growth. Freight volume of railroads in- 
creased. 


September industrial output was at 
approximately the level of the two pre- 
ceding months. Output of steel paral- 
leled that in August, and in the first 
three weeks of October activity rose to 
a higher level than at any time since 
1930. Automobile production showed a 
sharp seasonal decline in September and 
a seasonal advance in the first three 
weeks of October. Lumber and cement 
production increased. Meat packers and 
cotton and silk textile factories reported 
increased activity. Woolen mills produc- 
tion was little changed. Coal output in- 
creased more than seasonally, and crude 
petroleum production continued large. 


Value of construction contracts 
awarded declined in September from the 
relatively high level of the middle of the 
year. Residential building and non-resi- 
dential work awards decreased. 


Farm Bankruptcies Declining 


THE NUMBER OF BANKRUPTCIES among 
farmers has been declining for three 
years, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics showed recently in making pub- 
lic a study of farm bankruptcies cover- 
ing the period since 1898. 


The number of farm bankruptcies 
jumped upward in 1922 after the first 
onslaught of the agricultural depres- 
sion, rose to a peak of 7,872 in 1925, 
declined gradually to 4,023 in 1931, then 
increased to 5,917 in 1933. Since then 
they have again been declining. The 
number last year was 4,311. 

The trend of farm bankruptcies re- 
flects roughly the course of the depres- 


sion. In less troubled times before the 
war, few farmers resorted to the bank- 
ruptcy courts. Ordinarily there were 
only a few hundred such cases in a 
year. In 1910 farmer bankruptcies 
equaled only 0.01 per cent of all farms. 
At the peak of 1925 they were only 
0.12 per cent of all farms. 

In the last thirty-six years, farmer 
cases have totaled 100,848, or only 9.7 
per cent of all cases arising under the 
National Bankruptcy Act. Since the 
war, bankruptcies among laborers have 
been largest in number, merchants sec- 
ond, and farmer cases have been third 
numerically. 


Crop Estimates 


THE Crop REPORTING BOARD esti- 
mated a 1936 corn crop of 1,509,362,000 
bushels as of October 1. This compares 
with 1,458,295,000 bushels estimated 
September 1 and a 1935 crop of 2,291,- 
629,000 bushels. Yield per acre was 
placed at 15.3 bushels, compared with 
24 last year. Corn stocks on farms were 
estimated at 173,770,000 bushels, or 8.7 
per cent of the 1936 crop. 


Wheat production was put at 627,- 
233,000 bushels, compared with 623,444,- 
000 last year; yield per acre, at 12.3 
bushels, compared with 12.1 last year. 
All spring wheat production was esti- 
mated at 108,136,000 bushels (159,241,- 
000 last year); durum wheat, 7,962,000 
(22,597,000); other spring wheat, 100,- 
174,000 (136,284,000). Wheat stocks on 
farms were 227,098,000 bushels—36.2 per 
cent of the total. 


Oat production was estimated at 783,- 
750,000 bushels, compared with 1,196,- 
668,000 produced last year; barley, 143,- 
916,000 (282,226,000); rye, 27,095,000 
(58,928,000). 





BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. _ Several 
thousand carloads early crops profitably pro- 
duced and shipped this year. Unexcelled for 
general farming, early truck, dairying, poul- 
try, and live stock. Ample rainfall. Healthful 
climate. Many satisfied Northern farmers now 
there. Cash markets at shipping stations. 
Improved and unimproved productive lands 
at attractive prices. For information and free 
copy “The Southland” write E. J. Hoddy, 
General Development Agent, Dept. B-14, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 





11,000-ACRE CATTLE RANCH in northern 
California; controls 30,000 acres of Forest Re- 
serve; 200 acres farming and alfalfa land: 
good ranch house; 8 large barns. Will carry 
1,500 to 2,000 head yearly; both winter and 
summer range. Price $7.50 per acre. Terms 
ean be arranged. 


Chico Development Corporation 
Box 480, Chico, California 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 


Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


HORN WEIGHTS in 4%, 1, and 1% pound 
sizes, 25 cents each. Prompt shipment. 
York Foundry, York, Neb. 
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The Miscellaneous Column 


The drought cattle campaign this year 
called for government purchases of only 
3,761 head of cattle and calves, compared 
with 8,287,786 purchased in 1934. Of 
the 1934 number, 6,787,000 were killed 
for food and 1,500,000 destroyed on 
farms. Sheep purchased in 1934 totaled 
3,609,778, of which 1,404,000 were 
slaughtered for food and 2,205,000 de- 
stroyed on farms. 


x * * 


Herefords sold at the ranch of Otto 
Fulscher, Holyoke, Colorado, brought a 
general average price of $600 for 21 
bulls and 19 heifers. The offering was 
of sons and daughters of Real Prince 
Domino 33rd. The top bull sold for 
$2,450. 

mK * * 

Cows milked in 1934 numbered 3,457,- 
268 more than the figure of five years 
earlier, but the production of 10,666,065,- 
473 gallons of milk was 3.5 per cent 
below that reported for 1929. 


* * * 


The grand champion steer of the 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion was a Shorthorn calf shown by the 
University of Idaho. 


Agricultural exports from the United 
States during the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1936, reached a total value of 
$766,304,000—an increase of 15 per cent 
over the exports for 1934-35—the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports. Gen- 
eral exports exceeded imports in Sep- 
tember by approximately $4,500,000. 
Since May imports had exceeded exports. 

* * * 


Hereford cattle in the interbreed com- 
petition at the American Royal were 
awarded grand champion carlots fat 
cattle and carlot feeder cattle. The 
feeder calves were exhibited by Fred C. 
DeBerard, of Kremmling, Colorado. The 
grand champion steer in the Junior Divi- 
sion and the reserve champion steer in 
the Open Division were Herefords. 

Brand inspection work at the primary 
markets for the Nevada and Idaho live- 
stock organizations will be handled in 
the future by the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. 

* * * 


The Mohave Grazing District was ap- 
proved for continuation by decision of 
thirty-five permittees attending a recent 
grazing meeting at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, STERLING, COLORADO 


Breeders of Registered Herefords 
BULLS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 


We Specialize in the Rugged, Large-Boned Type of Herefords, 
Rather Than the Smaller, Fine-Boned Show Type 


QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


Roggen, Colorado 


_ REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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The population of the United States is 
estimated by the Bureau of Census at — 
128,429,000. In about 1955 it will be 
approximately 143,000,000 people, the ex- 
perts believe, and will then reach the 
“saturation point,” leveling off there 
with births just about balancing deaths, 

* * Eo 


A course in animal husbandry will be 
presented by Purdue University from 
January 18 to March 12, 1937. The 
study will include practical information 
on feeding, breeding, disease control, 
sanitation, ete. 


DRY BUT DOING WELL 


To THE Propucer: The range is dry. 
There is plenty of roughage and a sur- 
plus of hay. More sheep and cattle will 
be fed than usual. Stock is in good 
shape, 


C. A. LUTHER. 
Gooding, Idaho. 


DROUGHT AND GRASSHOPPERS 


To THE PRODUCER: Range conditions 
could not be worse. Four years of 
drought and three years of grasshoppers 
have just about depopulated this locality 
of both people and live stock. Some of 
the people are burning the thorns from 
the cactus, trying in this way to keep a 
small amount of stock alive. 

WARREN C. NILEs. 
Mosby, Montana. 


STOPPING IMPORTS WOULD HELP 


To THE PRODUCER: We have had a 
very good season in this part of Ari- 
zona in Mohave County, but there have 
been few steer sales so far. Now it is 
too late to work, although we have 
plenty of feed to carry all stock through 
the winter. If the cattle of Canada and 
Mexico could be stopped from coming 
into the United States, it would make 
a big difference with the cowman in the 
West. 

T. G. WALTER. 
Yucea, Arizona. 


GIVE US A BREAK 


To THE Propucer: This is the north- 
ern part of California. We are experi- 
encing about the worst outlook for win- 
ter feed since back in 1929. We have 
not had any rain to start the grass and 
it does not look as though we shall have 
any. Most of us have quite a bit of 
hay and could stand a pretty hard win- 
ter, but we need some grass. Water 1S 
holding out well. There are lots of 
springs in this country. Stock is m 
good condition. We hope prices will be 
better next year, as taxes are higher 
and beef prices are no better than they 
were last year. We ought to get a bet- 
ter break. 

THOMAS J. SHAW. 
Kneeland, California. 
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